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EDITORIAL 


Educational Institutions 
By John Everard DeMeyer 


Society is prone to look upon the school as the only educational 
institution in the community and consequently to blame for all short- 
comings of childhood and even many faults that develop later in life. If 
this were true, modern society would be much simpler and the problems 
confronting the school much easier of solution. 

The school is only one of the many educational institutions in any 
community and the child is under its influence less than one-half of his 
day. Every activity in the neighborhood contributes directly to the 
education of every child in it. Whether that contribution is good or bad 
depends on the moral and ethical standards of the various activities. 
Even the little people of very tender years are directly affected by the 
ideals of the society in which they live. 

It is quite as important to see that community life and community 
activities are clean as to see that the schools are efficient, for the school 
cannot possibly do its work to the best advantage unless conditions in 
the neighborhood are of a nature to teach respect of law and order. A 
young child imitates those around him. His ideals are formed by the 
people with whom he comes in contact. He sometimes forms vicious 
habits, not because he is naturally vicious, but because he has learned 
those habits from some one he admires, not wisely, but too well. The 
public in criticizing the schools should take into consideration these facts 
and see if the teacher is having a sporting chance to properly influence 
her pupils. 

The kindergarten is doing wonderful work in many localities by taking 
little people out of unfortunate surroundings and presenting worth-while 
values. It is teaching them right social relations and stimulating the 
play instinct by directing it along helpful lines; in fact, it is doing very 
much more, but if it did nothing else than to place children in a helpful, 
instead of a destructive, environment, it would more than justify its 
existence. It is one of the bright spots in early child training, but it 
must be supplemented and assisted by a consciousness on the part Of the 
public of the need for clean, wholesome environment in the community. 
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A Witness for the Defense 
By Florence Van Cleve 


The women who have never borne a child 
Are always hard on boys; they seem to think 
A boy’s not human; 

“Oh, he’s tough!’ they say— 
In such a heartless way— 
When I have cautioned mine: ‘Don’t work too hard!’ 
And if I keep him home from school, they wink, 
And smile, sareastic-like. It makes me wild! 
Because I know my boy, and, knowing him, 
I am made free of Boyhood’s magic world— 
Its high ideals—its stern and stringent code 
Of honor, which no boy will ever break, 
For anybody’s sake; 
A boy stands by his chum through thick and thin; 
Rather than “‘tell,”’ he’ll suffer for the sin; 
Heroically silent, he’ll obey 
The knightly code that graced King Arthur’s day, 
To be condemned as “‘mulish”’ by the world, 
That cannot understand—that calls it ‘““whim’’; 
For only mothers know; and so they say: 
“His mother is a fool! She pampers him!’’ 


I pamper him? Not so; he pampers me! | 
The boyish hug; the little tender name; 
The strong arm offered when we walk at night; 
His willing steps, that my feet may be free 
To rest at home. 
Ah, no; you must not blame 
A mother when she hangs up hat and coat 
Thrown down in eagerness; or gives assent 
To some quixotic, ardent boyish plea;. 
Here, in his soul, she finds her girlhood dreams 
Of chivalry and ardor born anew; 
To be handmaid of her own young Knight 
Is every mother’s right. 


—The New York Times. 
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Americanization Through the 
Art Museum 


By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


UNDAY afternoon, from season to season 
and in storm and sunshine, sees a pageant 
of the nations ascending the long flight 
of stone steps to the open doors of the 

Metropolitan Museum of Art. Dapper for- 
eigners, hard-worked peasants, who look stolidly 
at the pile of the museum’s walls, prosperous 
“first-paper”’ citizens who have established them- 
selves in the Little Russia, Hungary, Italy, 
Czecho-Slovakia, or Hague of this our most 
cosmopolitan of world cities and who flaunt 
custom-made clothes in contrast to the old world 
dress of their neighbors, well set-up Americans, 
out-of-towners arrived for the latest convention 
or the shopping, all mount the steps with but 
one gesture in common. ‘Their children are with 
them. This is a free day for their enjoyment 
and their cultivation of the only true democracy 
in the world, the democracy of art. The Russian 
will feast his eyes on the matchless color of his 
childhood’s textiles. The Italian will find his 


homeland and his rest in Angelico and Lippi. 
Murillo waits for the Spaniard, Bonheur for the 
French, Rembrandt for the Dutch, Durer for the 
German. 


Whistler and Abbey will welcome the 


Courtesy, Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 


TRYING THE EXPERIMENT OF FREE TRANSPORTATION FOR PICTURE STUDY 


American, and Americana in early furnishings 
and fabrics will take him back to the struggles 
and the patriotism of his forefathers. 

Small wonder that they all wanted to bring 
the children! 

There is not the least difficulty about getting 
past the guards at the door. A trifle breathless 
and hushed at the vastness of the rotunda, then 
thrilled by the statuary and the gleaming beauty 
of the bronzes that seem to move from their 
places in welcome, the children surge into the 
museum. An attendant directs them toward the 
lecture hall where a museum instructor is ready 
for the story hour. A thousand children from 
four years old on to fourteen may take a dream 
journey here on some Persian carpet, step through 
a picture frame and live for an hour with the 
Picture People, or slip into the trappings of the 
age of chivalry as they see and study ancient 
armor. So the American art museum recognizes 
and satisfies the sleeping desire for beauty which 
hides in the heart of every human soul. It 
interprets for children of many heredities and 
alien environments the only common language, 
the language of art. And it builds citizenship 
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on a sure basis as it helps children to slip back 
into the art life of their forbears, the child of 
today who must take his place in so cluttered 
and unlovely a present; it welds otherwise 
strange peoples through their mutual achieve- 
ments in color, 

line, and form; 

and for the mo- 

ment projects 

them into a world 

without begin- 

ning and without 

end, the plane of 

creation. 


HE Ameri- 

can art mu- 
seum is taking its 
place as a co- 
operative force 
with the public 
schools for corre- 
lation in picture 
study, history, 
geography, and 
the plastic arts. 
It has established 
its new policy of 
the open door for 
the community, 
a lasting exem- 
plification of the 
power of wealth in the life of the commoner. 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York; 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts; the Cleveland 
(Ohio) Museum of Art; the Department of Fine 
Arts of Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh; the Cin- 
cinnati (Ohio) Museum, together with the smaller 
institutions of our American cities from coast to 
coast, are doing a work that will result in better 
citizenship tomorrow. Only through under- 
standing and appreciation of our neighbor are 
we able to live next door to him with intelligence 
and good feeling. The art of the old world is 
emigrating to the newer one, and with it comes 
the need for a greater appreciation. This neigh- 
borliness and the need for a larger idealism in 
civic affairs is realized by and becoming the 
function of the modern art museum. 

The museums are unanimously agreed that 
they want their children young. A full Sunday 
or Saturday afternoon story hour is the nucleus 
of the future art life of the community. There 
is a foreign-born boy, graduated from squire to 
knighthood by Anna Curtis Chandler, the story- 
teller of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, who 
began attending her story hour when he was 
four years old. He was not by any means an 
exceptional child, but he has developed a feeling 


Courtesy, The Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


THE KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY CHILD ATTEND THE MUSEUM’S 
SATURDAY CLASS 
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for and an appreciation of the fine arts which 
will affect his entire life, no matter what his work 
may be. The younger the child, the deeper his 
feeling for and ability to lose himself in the 
unknown, the easier it is to develop his crafts- 
manship in draw- 
ing, coloring, and 
modeling. Sothe 
story hour and 
the craft class of 
today’s art mu- 
seum schedule 
take into account 
the kindergarten 
and primary 
child, who is en- 
couraged to at- 
tend with his 
older brother or 
sister. 

The facilities 
at the command 
of the Metropoli- 
tan Museum and 
its long emphasis 
upon educational 
work, together 
with an unusu- 
ally well trained 
and sympathetic 
teaching force, 
‘ give itschildren’s 
Its Children’s Bulle- 


work a national importance. 
tin, published quarterly and containing repro- 
ductions and stories of masterpieces is available 


for purchase for a small amount. There is a 
thoughtful co-operation for the later grades of 
the public schools between teachers and the mu- 
seum through loan collections, lantern slides, 
and specially arranged exhibits. But the younger 
children are amazingly reached through its story- 
telling, stories based on its collections, asa happy 
method of introducing little folks to the study 
of the objects in the galleries. This story work 
has for its aim an appreciation of the elements 
of beauty. 

Last year Miss Chandler’s seventy-two general 
story hours on Sunday totaled an attendance of 
twenty-nine thousand, eight hundred and ninety- 
four children. The attendance for twenty-two 
story hours for the children of members of the 
museum’s association was two thousand, six 
hundred and twenty. In addition to this there 
were four story hours for the crippled children 
of the public schools and three for helpless chil- 
dren. The stories are always closely related 
to the children’s everyday life and the subjects 
which make up the regular school program, but 
the museum’s part in this story-telling is that 
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of bringing into each subject those examples of 
art, paintings, tapestries, sculpture in marble 
and bronze, collections of medizval armor, coins, 
early silverware, Americana as illustrated in the 
newly opened wing of the museum, through the 
mediums of lantern slides, photographs and trips 
to the various galleries, as will take the child 
into a new world of thought and feeling. 

Typical story hours as Miss Chandler conducts 
them at the Metropolitan Museum are: 


OCTOBER. 


Christopher Columbus Sails Westward! 
An Early Voyager: Marco Polo. 
In Remembrance of New Netherland. 
The Coming of the Pilgrims. 

NOVEMBER. 
William Penn’s City of Brotherly Love. 
An Invitation to a Colonial Home—1776. 
Thousands of Years Ago in Egypt. 


Hunting the Lion in Assyria. 

A Day in Old Athens. 
DECEMBER. 

Hail, Caesar! 

The Gift of the Sun to the World. 


Tucked in by the Christmas Snow. 
School-Days in King Charlemagne’s Time. 


CHILDREN’S WORK, SATURDAY CLASS, 1923-24 
Drawings of Casts and Copies of Old Masters, etc. 
Courtesy, Cincinnati Museum of Fine Arts. 
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FOLLOWING THE PERIODS OF HISTORY THROUGH 
MUSEUM COLLECTIONS 


Courtesy, The Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


J ANUARY. 


King Richard and Robin Hood. 
A Song Story of the Middle Ages. 
The Children’s Crusade. 

A Leader of Old Japan. 


FEBRUARY. 
The Beginning of Beautiful Pictures. 
When Armor Gleamed and Banners Waved. 
Abraham Lincoln—the Father. 
Long Live George Washington! 


MARCH. 
A Hero of Brave Little Switzerland. 
Winged Caps and Wooden Shoes. 
Boys and Girls of Sun-Bright Spain. 
Pictures Painted and Carved and Drawn. 
Stories Woven in Many Colors. 


APRIL. 


As Giants would Build and Jewelers Carve. 

Picture Books of the East. 

A Potter who Persevered. 

The Butcher, the Baker, the Candlestick 
Maker. 


CRIPPLED CHILDREN. 


OcTOBER. 
Christopher Columbus Sails Westward! 
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DECEMBER. 

An Invitation to a Colonial Home. 
MARCH. 

Winged Caps and Wooden Shoes. 


FOR HELPLESS CRIPPLED CHILDREN. 
NOVEMBER. 

A Day in Old Athens. 
DECEMBER. 

An Invitation to a Colonial Home. 
FEBRUARY. 

When Armor Gleamed and Banners Waved. 
MARCH. 

A Hero of Brave Little Switzerland. 


THEY LEARN FOR THE FIRST TIME OF A PLACE OF 
OPEN FREE TO EVERY ONE 


Courtesy, The Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


HE Boston Museum of Fine Arts has been 
co-operating with the publie schools for 
thirty years, and the development of its procedure 
indicates the result of this long experience in an 
effort which has presented difficulties. This 
Museum of Fine Arts offers unusual facilities 
for childhood education in its regular galleries; 
its instructors believe that the child should absorb 
the atmosphere of the museum with no “‘talking 
down” to him through the medium of special 
exhibits. There is, however, a traveling Egyp- 
tian exhibit which can be sent to any school upon 
request, which contains a group of original Egyp- 
tian objects, a typewritten description of these 
objects, and a lecture illustrated with slides. At 
the present writing there is also a Classical 
traveling exhibit ready for use in the schools. 
This museum prepares “school sheets,’ each 
one of which has a number of half-tone repro- 
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ductions of objects in the collections, obtainable 
for from three to five cents a sheet. The beauti- 
ful Chinese, Japanese, and Greek examples in 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, together with 
the Revere silverware, make it a particularly 
fruitful spot for the impressionable years of 
early childhood. It has, for several years, 
arranged for the telling of stories to children on 
subjects connected with the collections, during 
the summer. Groups of sixty children are 
brought daily in a special trolly car to the museum 
in the morning at nine-thirty and in the afternoon 
at two-thirty. Children living near are always 
welcome. Each story is told with lantern illus- 
trations and the children are conducted after- 
ward through the galleries to see the objects 
about which the story was built. They go home, 
each with a postal card illustrating 
the talk. Branch libraries, play- 
grounds, and settlement houses of 
Boston send groups to these story 
hours.. 

Recently the Museum of Fine 
Arts called the history teachers of 
Boston into consultation to find out, 
if possible, why the effort to bring 
the museum and the schools together 
had remained in a measure unpro- 
ductive after so many years. All 
agreed that the difficulty of trans- 
portation was the chief cause. The 
delays in transit by the street cars, 
its risks and its expense to the chil- 
dren, were insuperable obstacles to 
the free use of the museum collec- 
tions by the schools. 

In order to test the matter the 
museum has assumed the expense of 
an experimental series of free trips 
from the schools by motor-bus. The 
time of going and coming is reduced to a mini- 
mum, the risks of taking children into the streets 
are done away with, and the question of expense 
to the children does not enter. Of some forty or 
more applications for the privilege the first 
twenty-eight were chosen. The teachers have 
expressed warm appreciation of the opportunity. 
The least attentive of the children probably 
enjoyed the ride, and to the majority the novel 
conditions of the visit have increased the interest 
of a study pursued by its means. Many of the 
children learned for the first time, and will not 
forget, that there is such an interesting and 
beautiful place in Boston open free to every one. 


BEAUTY 


HE little citizens who are being developed 
in public taste by the Carnegie Institute of 
Pittsburgh comprise a particularly interesting 
group for thought in Americanization. The 


He 


wings of Pittsburgh’s beauty must pierce the 


clouds of smoke from her factory chimneys. The 
child of this section of our country is born in an 
atmosphere of essential materialism. So Pitts- 
burgh’s art museum takes this child of coal and 
steel just where he stands and through its educa- 
tional program leads him to an appreciation of 
the qualities of a really fine work of art by center- 
ing his attention upon a beautiful object. Not 
only does he hear stories on Saturday afternoon 
at the Carnegie Institute of birds and wild 
animals, the Indian at work and at play, where 
the polar bear lives, the kingdom of Jack Frost, 
thejcoming of coal, how a statue is made, the 
adventure of lumber, the beauty in common 
things, sunshine with the children of Japan, a 
trip through the jungle, how the museum animals 
are mounted and life subjects of his 
immediate interest, but musical en- 
tertainments are included, and there 
are drawing classes for a study of 
the museum’s collections in the de- 
partments of painting, architecture, 
sculpture, flowers, birds, and mam- 
mals. 

These are truly, as they are called, 
Children’s Hours. The story lessons 
at the Carnegie Institute are given 
in the galleries in the presence of 
the works of art, a procedure in line 
with the emphasis upon the individ- 
ual object as a means of educating 
public taste in the fine arts which 
characterizes the educational pro- 
gram of Pittsburgh. At first these 
Children’s Hours were planned for 
the fourth to the eighth grades of 
the public school. Children from 
eight to twelve years of age attended, 
but it has developed that the audiences, five 
hundred to one thousand strong, are now made 
up of children from four years on, and a large 
number of mothers. The parochial schools have 
joined this movement for the education of little 
citizens in community fine arts, and the enroll- 
ment last year was three thousand children. 

The work of the Cleveland Museum of Art is 
an example of the intimate touch such a city 
may have with child life through the influence 
of a distinctly children’s museum within which 
its educational program is comprehended. 

The purpose of the Cleveland Children’s 
Museum does not differ from that of the Museum 
of Art as a whole,—to provide beauty for the 
enjoyment of the children that a love and knowl- 
edge of art may be developed among them. This 
implies that the beauty provided must actually 
give enjoyment, and it must be adapted to the 
child’s susceptibilities. 
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O the child much more than to the adult, 
knowledge is one. Beauty, romance, his- 
tory, and science are not kept in separate com- 
partments of the child’s mind, but freely con- 
tribute to each other. It is through each of 
these elements of art appreciation that the appeal 
is made in the Cleveland Children’s Museum. 
A panel of moths and bright butterflies has 
been arranged for beauty of color and design 
without scientific significance; and the number 
of children who, on Saturday and Sunday after- 
noons, attempt to translate the beauty of these 
creatures in color crayon, proves the child’s 
delight in pure sense impression. A _ second 


panel shows moths and butterflies found locally. 
Each is numbered so that children can identify 
Of still greater 


it from an accompanying list. 


RELIVING THE AGE OF CHIVALRY AS THEY STUDY ANCIENT ARMOR 


Courtesy, The Cleveland Museum of Art. 


value is the series of nature groups, in which 
birds and insects are shown in their natural 
environments and which interpret their colors 
and patterns as protective devices of nature. An 
interest in the utility of some of nature’s appear- 
ance adds a pleasurable association to the child’s 
sense of the beauty of the creatures. Then, too, 
it leads the child to a closer observation of the 
colors and patterns of nature, sharpens his eyes 
to find the illusive creatures, and trains his 
powers of observation. Whether or not such 
training is transferable to other fields, such as 
notes on a page of music or objects in a show 
window, is a problem which need not concern 
the museum so long as it provides exhibits which 
direct the interest of the child toward that which 
will strengthen the feeling for beauty. 

A favorite subject for the children’s drawing 
is one of the ethnological models of which there 
are two series. There is a series of three showing 
(Continued on page 40 ) 
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The Moral Danger of the Proj- 
ect Method 


By a Kindergarten-Primary Training Teacher 


This training teacher asked us to publish her article unsigned. 
number of hundreds are doing successful teaching from coast to coast. 


Her student graduates to the 
The children who go 


from the practice school conducted in her normal school for training kindergarten and primary teach- 
ers are, by recognized tests, half a year in advance of the children in the city grades. 

The article is the second in the Magazine’s series of studies of the project method in today’s edu- 
cational procedure, a series that is being offered for the widest possible expression of opinion. 
The next article will present a unique method of record keeping of children’s projects for a study in 


interest. 


RECENTLY sent two of my students for 
observation and possible practice teaching 
to Miss A.’s kindergarten in one of our 
large public schools. I selected Miss A. 
for the reason that she had recently returned to 
our city schools after a post-graduate course in 
modern pedagogic procedure in one of the most 
important institutions of education in our 
country. She had seen and had the opportunity 
to put into practice the modern ‘“‘life’’ method 
of education called the project method and it 
seemed to me that she would have something to 
offer my girls that they ought to study. 

Miss A. welcomed the students and sent for 
more. ‘Send as many girls as you wish,” she 
urged me, but I persisted in holding to my 
original two, feeling that a larger number might 
interfere with the program of the kindergarten. 
They returned with the statement that there 
was no planned program in this kindergarten. 
Miss A. spent the morning doing fancy work 
and the children did as they pleased. This is a 
frank but completely accurate statement of the 
situation. 

The fact that there was no regular gift and 
occupation work arranged for resulted in the 
children selecting the materials of the kinder- 
garten for lawless rather than development use. 
One group of the children in this public school 
kindergarten was industriously making curls, 
such as we used to make in our childhood from 
carpenter’s shavings, from the colored strips of 
occupation paper, and throwing them into a 
scrap basket as soon as they tore or the group 
tired of them. Other groups were chanting 
doggerel verse, an exercise very well in its place 
perhaps, but with increasing loudness which 
disturbed those quieter children who were trying 
to talk over a plan for co-operative building. In 
order to drown out the chorus this group tumbled 
down blocks noisily. Individual children were 
choosing crayons, paints, construction papers, 


ops colored sticks for which they had not learned 
really creative use and, because they did not 
nthe how to use them, were wasting them. 
There was a general atmosphere of nervous 
unrest in the kindergarten, for a struggle for mob 
supremacy was going on among the children. 
The very fact of the inventive possibilities of 
the kindergarten equipment, without leadership, 
was resulting in a mental and emotional tension 
on the part of these little ones which was likely 
to have a dangerous and permanent effect upon 
their nervous systems. The child of today is 
forced into a most complicated environment. 
One of the causes of social unrest and individual 
failure in our life of today is the difficulty expe- 
rienced in choosing for creative effort from our 
too complicated environment. Instead of being 
helped these kindergarten children were being 
aggravated by the wealth of the kindergarten 
opportunity. 
At the end of the session Miss A. had her hat 
on simultaneously with her first kindergarten 


child. 
I AM citing this instance, not as unusual, but 
as illustrative of a practice of allowing so- 
called freedom to degenerate into lawlessness 
which prevails in many kindergartens today. 
This is a pity, for the kindergarten has survived 
all tests for a long period of time as the greatest 
project ever conceived of and given a place in 
education. 

We have said to ourselves since we adopted 
this term, project, in the kindergarten-primary 
curriculum, ‘‘Here is something new, something 
easy, something delightful.” It is interesting 
to go into a room full of little children gathered 
in groups for working out their own ideas, express- 
ing themselves in terms of life with the wealth of 
educational materials now at their disposal. 
We have forgotten, except those of us who are 
dealing with students who have a good deal of 
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the child still in their hearts and minds, the 
possible menace to the child’s morals, and to the 
young teacher’s integrity as well, of an educa- 
tional procedure which stimulates waste, and 
does not take into account the moral value and 
the progression for the individual, even the 
resulting joy, in recognizing authority. 

The term project is not a new one in our 
vocabulary. When we consider its derivation 
and its true definition, we put the emphasis on 
the last syllable. This gives it a place in the 
educational theory of Froebel. He built on the 
changed and changing world philosophy resulting 
from the Renaissance, and recognizing his debt 
of objectivity to Comenius and his further obli- 
gation to Rousseau he gave us a method in 
pedagogics by means of which the spirit of the 
child might be freed, his thought life balanced, 
and the resulting union of spirit and mind have 
a projection into life which would establish the 
greatest moral efficiency of the individual. There 
has been nothing since, nothing before, in any way 
comparable to the Froebelian system, in modified 
form, for the all-round development not only of 
the child but of the student-teacher in training. 

My students are taught that they must study 
and look with tolerance upon whatever new 
didactic material is presented for kindergarten- 
primary use. But they must be completely 
familiar with every detail of the Froebelian ma- 
terials. We lay out and discuss the building gifts, 
They draw these. They prepare samples of fine 
and coarse weaving, sewing, paper cutting and 
tearing in addition to acquiring skill in the use of 
the more plastic materials for creative effort. 

I tell them that they are to take advantage of 
whatever can be found in the way of outside 
material for their future kindergarten and _ pri- 
mary work. Large blocks, toys, dolls, animals 
in miniature, the doll house, nature material 
such as leaves, seeds, pebbles and pods, balls 
and the various games and apparatus in vogue 
at the present time for exercising and strengthen- 
ing the child’s muscles, crayons, paints, clay, 
bright papers, and scissors. But with these, the 
gifts and occupations have their tested and 
educational place in the development of the 
young child, and also, I believe, their vital place 
in today’s education of the student of pedagogy. 

I insist that my girls practice with the Froe- 
belian gifts and occupations not omitting one. 
They must show for graduation and receiving 
their diplomas notebooks with samples of weav- 
ing, pricking, paper folding, drawing, and draw- 
ings of and plans for the use of the gifts. This 
part of their training course is obligatory, not 
with the idea that they will disregard the changed 
and changing application of the practice of the 
kindergarten, but for two other vital reasons. 
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There still are kindergartens in various parts of 
the country where modern materials are so used 
and merged with the Froebelian materials as 
not to completely “‘scrap” the latter, but with 
the result of realizing their worth in the kinder- 
garten-primary curriculum. There is also the 
present value of a study of the gifts and occupa- 
tions for the training student. 


HERE has been a universal tendency since 

the world war to throw aside the old and 
rebuild on completely new foundations, in many 
instances without any foundations at all. The 
viewpoint of my girls, and I am quite sure that 
every training teacher of experience has had the 
same difficulty the last few years, is different 
from that of students previous to the ending of 
our world struggle. This is natural and right. 
We are experiencing a second Renaissance, and 
the so-called “flapper” is the hope of its reali- 
zation. She wears wings, and she must learn 
to fly with them. But, just as the world of 
Froebel’s day needed the discipline and the 
authority of his system of education for perfect 
freedom, so the student-teacher of today needs 
the mental, moral, and spiritual values of the 
gifts and occupations of the kindergarten. 

One of my preliminary exercises is to show a 
cube to my students and ask them exactly how 
much they know, what they can readily express 
about it. Few are able at first to state the facts 
as to faces, corners, and edges. Still fewer are 
able to see the cube form in their environment. 
I give the girls dictated exercises with the building 
gifts. They experiment in design with the sticks, 
tablets, and lentils, for these are the units of all 
design. And I have found that there is a growth 
and progression for the student of childhood to 
be gained through these exercises which prove 
the reason for the survival of the kindergarten 
in the educational systems of the world. 

Because of the present application of the 
project method I have decided to start my junior 
students doing observation and practice teaching 
in a good first-grade room, for here they will 
find the essentials of kindergarten philosophy 
as it relates to the little child combined in an 
efficient way with a regular program for the 
child’s achievement. ‘The kindergarten project 
practice as I see it in what is otherwise an excel- 
lent city school system is resulting in a disregard 
on the part of from forty to fifty children for the 
rights of one another. We must have respect 
enough for authority to accept authority. This 
is axiomatic in education. 


\ \ 7 ¥ have a very large and beautifully furnished 
doll house in our normal school kinder- 
garten room. The children, both our kinder- 
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garten and primary children, look upon it as 
almost their house of life, for they add to it, take 
care of its different rooms, give the dolls the same 
experiences of every day, travel, holidays, home 
life, and play life, that are their own. We have 
a “morning circle’? which it is difficult to find in 
the present-day kindergarten, but we believe in 
it. Sometimes it is a circle of experiences to be 
talked over, a brief period for the rest and inspira- 
tion of music, a literature period, and it is always 
elastic. The children do not sit down in a circle 
of chairs as soon as they arrive, but it expresses 
the spirit of Froebel when they are ready to gather 
together. 

One morning in the spring when many families 
of our city were moving to different apartments 
and the streets were full of moving vans, I came 
into our kindergarten room to discover that the 
inhabitants of our doll house had been inoculated 
with this desire for change. More than that, 
they were being assisted by all the kinder- 
garten and primary children, both boys and girls, 
to realize this desire. The dolls, their furniture, 
even the furnishings of the doll house bathroom 
were being loaded into hastily improvised vans 
made of blocks and being pushed over into a 
vacant corner of the room. Older children super- 
intended and pressed the smaller ones into such 
service as they could perform. There was a 
staff of expressmen, traffic policemen, cleaners, 
the children who made the dolls work, a landlord 
for the old house and one for the new quarters, 
repairmen, and many other participants in the 
scheme. It was too elaborate a play to be 
hurried, and too co-operative a one to be inter- 
rupted. The morning circle had to wait. 

The children moved into and settled the dolls 
and their furnishings in the open corner of our 
kindergarten room. Then, with no suggestion 
on our part, they laboriously cleaned the doll 
house and moved everybody and everything 
back into it again. That finished their ‘moving 
project and they were eager to gather in a circle 
and talk it over. They seemed happily elated 
and satisfied. They were full of the social expe- 
rience of the play. They were proud of their 
achievement in carrying out an idea which had 
originated in their own experience. They had, 
unconsciously, learned that they had a good 
model of a home in the kindergarten doll house 
to which they had wanted to return at the end 
of their experiment. The moving had been the 
project, but it had its climax in order and beauty 
and peace. 


HE kindergarten system as an educational 
project has these three aims and results as 
well: orderly thinking through its mental appeal, 
the beauty which is inherent in its esthetics, and 
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the peace and happiness that are its life inherit- 
ance through its release of the spirit, either the 
child spirit or the larger life of the spirit of the 
student in training. Because I believe so deeply 
in the kindergarten as a project I decry the 
present attempt at a scattering correlation in 
the curriculum and a dangerous exercise of 
undirected creative effort which combine to 
make up the present project practice. 

I believe that there is a moral menace in the 
present widespread and thoughtless attempt at 
applying the project method with the large 
numbers of children whose needs we must serve 
in the public schools. There is first, its mis- 
interpretation by the young teacher, an instance 
of which I cited. She mistakes Bedlam for 
harmony. She has not realized the significance 
or learned the difficult technic of project appli- 
cation and her children are lawless instead of 
free, uncontrolled instead of poised. There is 
also the danger in the method of establishing 
habits of wastefulness in little children. We all 
know that it is only human to be lavish in our 
consumption of something for which we do not 
pay. As a nation we are often criticized for 
extravagance, and the American child as well as 
the child of foreign-born parents who enters our 
American kindergarten needs to be taught con- 


.servation in the use of the lavish equipment 


provided for him by taxation. Kindergarten 
materials may be conserved and still afford 
ample means for inventive and creative work. 

Our educational system must stand for honesty 
and integrity. The project method at present 
is encouraging carelessness in children. They 
are eager to attempt and carry through a life 
experience that looms in gigantic proportions 
in their minds, but they cannot without a model 
and a degree of assistance on the part of the 
teacher. Left alone, they work carelessly, lose 
sight of their original object in their struggle to 
connect the materials with the ideal, and perhaps 
drop the plan and take up another before having 
achieved an honest finish of it. The place of 
the teacher is that of providing her children with 
perfect models, and with a minimum of suggestion 
and assistance helping them to select those 
materials and methods that will carry the thing 
through as far as a child can carry. 

There should be the greatest possible freedom 
in the kindergarten and primary room today, 
but with an aim. We need more and more free 
play, but inspired by the understanding and 
sympathy of the teacher and her genius for 
suggestion when this is necessary for helping the 
child to progress. We need to give little children 
the joy and freedom that come from their recog- 
nition of a love-inspired, wise authority. We 
need fewer projects and more kindergartens. 


Self-Reliance at the Crossroads 


The Creator of Doctor Dolittle, One of the Most Loved Story-Book Charac- 
ters, and a Winner of the John Newbery Medal for Originality in Children’s 
Literature, Writes for Us His Thought in Today’s Child Training. 


By Hugh Lofting 


N first consideration I feared that there 
could be nothing in my recolleetions 
of childhood of value to those who 
make a vocational study of child 

development. This, when he tries to look back- 
ward to order, would probably be the preliminary 
conclusion that any one would come to. Yet, of 
course, if he could but recall them, every man 
must have milestones, crossroads, and ‘‘points of 
interest”’ on his life-map, many of them instruct- 
ive for any audience willing to examine them. 

I think that perhaps of the general, construct- 
ive impressions I get from such a retrospection 
the outstanding one is best described as_ the 
perniciousness of sentimental sympathy. Herd- 
ing humanity into categories is something which 
sooner or later we are all tempted to do. Ihave 
often divided mankind into the executives, the ar- 
tistics, and the mediocres. Similarly I have 
sometimes divided children into the martyrs, the 
roughnecks, and the mediocres. 

Martyrdom is something which, if it cannot be 
actually created in a child by the parents, can 
certainly be greatly fostered through misdirected 
or wrongly manifested sympathy. 

I had no intention of allowing this article to 
drift into a sermon for parents and guardians. 
But I find it difficult to select and describe any 
useful incident in my own childhood without 
explaining the part played in it by adults and 
demonstrating what seems the lesson to be learned 
from it. 


ERY well then: I remember quite distinctly 
the first time I cut my finger. I don’t 
know precisely of what age I was at the time, but 
I must have been very young. The cut was 
neither serious nor painful but it bled healthily. 
I was very interested. The phenomenon of 
flowing blood—quite decorative, I thought—was 
for me a new and entertaining discovery. I 
showed it to some adult members of the family 
thinking they would be similarly amused. To 
my astonishment I was clutched to a protective 
bosom, a flood of sympathetic endearments was 
poured over my head, and much hectic first aid 
hurried on to the scene. Wi 
I was disappointed in the effect created by my 
phenomenon. As a spectacle, it was obvious that 
flowing blood was not entertaining to others. 


Apparently the thing to do was to pity, not admire. 
I joined in pitying myself. Finally I wept. 
In looking backward I see this small incident 


standing out with significant prominence. For I 
have since come to the conclusion that. self- 


sympathy, the cause of almost all tears, is a 
pernicious encumbrance in life’s equipment; and 
that by the use of a little judicious common sense 
on the part of the adults in charge it can be 
largely, if not entirely, avoided in any child. 

We all know the martyr youngster—the 
whiner; and we all have met him after he has 
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grown up, the man with a perpetual grievance 
against life, or several, whose failures and setbacks 
are all attributable, in his own finding, to bad luck 
and the antipathy of a meanly-disposed world. 


ARENTS are often so hectically anxious to be 

good mothers and fathers. They are fre- 
quently overdesirous that the child shall come 
always first to them with its troubles. It is one 
of our subconscious devices for attaching the 
child to ourselves. The older I grow the less 
lasting value I place on attachment; the greater 
general need I feel for detachment. A cold and 
inhuman doctrine? Not entirely, if it saves the 
subject from self-pity and some of the pain of 
that breaking of ties that is inevitable. After all, 
speaking from the child’s point of view, which 
we all now volubly claim to consider paramount, 
an ounce of self-reliance is worth a ton of filial 
affection. The trend of the time leans more and 
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more towards robbing the child, and the adult too, 
of his self-reliance. A glance at the advertise- 
ments in the subway would lead one to believe 
that the whole business world is engaged in 
creating needs for us and then supplying them. 
And special emphasis is laid on the sacred cause of 
our children’s welfare, which is used as a weapon 
to browbeat us into purchasing everything from 
tooth paste to encyclopedias. 

But the good parent, the good teacher, will 
devote the better part of his attention to seeing 
that everything he contributes to the child’s 
development shall foster his self-confidence and 
encourage his initiative. And he will know that, 
weighed in the scales with those objectives, the 
child’s opinion of him—even the child’s affection 
for him—is quite secondary. 


APPILY the importance of encouraging initi- 
ative is now, where pedagogics are con- 
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cerned, pretty widely recognized. 


domestic contact is involved. 
the most important tasks of every parent, teacher, 
or guardian is to teach a child that there is noth- 
ing intrinsically dramatic or terrible in the whole 
of creation; that all phenomena, cut fingers in- 
cluded, are natural—some good, some bad, some 
to be cultivated, and some to be avoided, but 
that none is terrible, none dramatic. 


@ 


But I have 
doubts about the culture of self-reliance where 


I feel that one of 


If we attend to that, among our manifold, 


perplexing responsibilities, and thereby seem to do 
some violence to our maternal or paternal in- 
stincts, we can at all events console ourselves in 
this: that when the time comes for the child to 
look backward over the milestones of life, so 
long as he can say that we gave his self-reliance a 


chance to grow, he will not hold us to blame for 
the tears of sentiment and sympathy we did not 
let him see. 


Building Arithmetic on the 
Child’s Experiences 


By Marie Gugle, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Columbus, Ohio 
and Madge Perrill, Primary Teacher 


HE five- and six-year-old child who 

enters the first grade of school is the 

product of several years of number 

experiences, unconsciously absorbed 
in his home and play life, and the more or less 
planned number teaching of the kindergarten. 
The new pedagogy takes this child where he 
stands, limited in his number concepts or, often, 
vastly more experienced than we give him credit 
for being. The first-grade teacher of today 
studies this child to see which of his number 
concepts are sound, and then builds for arith- 
metic on these. 

The number work of the first grade should 
never be forced. It should not be formal, and 
I would go so far as to say that it should be 
incidental, that is, incidental to the children. 
But the teacher must be alive to her every oppor- 
tunity, having a well-thought-out plan in mind, 
herself thoroughly cognizant of the various 
values of number and sensing the right moment 
for this informal teaching as the moment arises. 
So we ask ourselves if we know number in its 
meaning in abstract thought, but made concrete 
for the little child through its application to the 
activities of his daily life. 


We need to keep in mind four phases of the 
number idea. There is the series meaning, the 
sequence of the number series, as, four is one 
position before five and one after three. Next 
comes our collective use of number concepts, 
that is, the number of single objects in a collection 
or group; four boys, we say, and four apples. 
Third comes number’s ratio meaning; four, 
for instance, is four times whatever we term one. 
And last there is the relational meaning of number; 
four is more than two or three, less than five or 
six, two times two, and two less than six. In 
their various plays, seat-work activities, and 
beginning problems in arithmetic little children 
should be helped to an understanding of all these 
meanings in number concepts. 

It is not easy to offer a formal plan of beginning 
work in number, since various conditions of 
first-grade rooms offer their variety of problems 
and opportunity. But it may be said that a 
period of twenty minutes a day in number is 
quite sufficient, and that first-grade children 
ought not to be forced in this period. Dewey 
tells us: ‘Make haste slowly. <A perfectly clear 
and definite conception of number is a product 
of growth by slow degrees. The idea of number 
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cannot be given by a forcing process.” In the 
problems suggested, which we have used with a 
great degree of success in our public schools, 
there may be some parts beyond the slower 
children. Let the exceptional child solve these, 
working to the full extent of his ability. The 
slower child should be encouraged to do the 
easier parts of this or any other first-grade work, 
as we watch him grow in courage and ability. 
If he is growing, be satisfied. 


HREE first-grade number problems which 

we have used and tested will give the chil- 
dren an opportunity for activity and simple 
dramatization. The first one consists of choosing 
five children to take part in a story play, and 
you will ask: Who is able to choose five boys 
and girls? Let me see who can? The number 
practice is had ‘as these children are selected by 
the class. Practice in this problem is had also 
in counting the doors and the windows of the 
schoolroom, the number of times a child claps, 
the ringing of a bell, running into the hall and 
counting the windows there, the steps, and the 
outside doors, returning and counting the seats 
in a row or the chairs of the schoolroom. In all 
this work it will be necessary to carefully watch 
that no child gets the idea that the second object 
is “two,” the fourth “four,” and so on. The 
mathematics involved in this problem is the 
counting of objects to five. 

The second problem in this series is an elabo- 
ration of the first, counting objects to six or eight. 
Passing material for seat work gives excellent 
practice in this. Who can come and get enough 
scissors for his row, or table? What must you 
think of before you come? How ean you find 
out? These are the questions in this problem. 
Practice is had in this problem by again counting 
the school windows, the doors, and hand clapping, 
but in the new numbers. To this is added the 
counting of six or eight boys, girls, the animals, 
or other objects in a silhouette picture, or the 
objects on large number cards, disregarding the 
mathematical signs on the pictures. But in 
the use of pictures which express a real feeling 
for art guard against letting the children see 
only the “how many” objects in each. 

Problem Three involves the mathematics of 
counting to twenty-five. We use these questions 
in such a problem. I have to send a report to 
the office this afternoon telling how many boys 
and how many girls there are in this room. 
Could any of you help me with this report? 
How many girls do you think there are? How 
many boys? Are you sure of this? How can 
we prove that you are right? This exercise 
involves one childs making a count, perhaps with 
an error which the class corrects. So there 


comes an opportunity for talking this over. 
We had to help John a little, did we not? What 
would we better do so that he will be able to 
count the number of boys and the number of 
girls present next time very quickly? Practice 
this problem by letting one child see if he can 
count to twenty-five before another runs all the 
way around the room. And when the time 
comes for putting away the day’s work materials, 
see who can put all his away before a child 
counts to twenty-five. At first, separate the 
children being counted from the others; have 
the boys stand while the girls sit and vice versa. 
Later let them all remain seated, or standing, 
but count only the boys or the girls. This plan 
increases the difficulty of the problem greatly 
and helps with the children’s achievement. 


OW the children are ready for such incidental 
number work as will help them to find new 
meanings, will teach them to feel something of 
the collective and relational values of numbers 
to six. 

Dramatizing some little verse will be the 
method at first. Do not try to teach the rhyme 
to the children; recite it and let them do the 
playing. And have a variety in the jingles. 


Six little pussy cats, very much alive, 
One ran down the street; then there were five. 


Five little pussy cats playing near the door, 
One ran and hid inside; then there were four. 


Four little pussy cats underneath a tree, 
One heard a dog bark; then there were three. 


Three little pussy cats thinking what to do, 
One saw a little bird; then there were but two. 


Two little pussy cats sitting in the sun, 
One ran to catch his tail; then there was but one. 


One little pussy cat looking for some fun, 
He saw a butterfly; then there was none. 


This dramatizing, either* with verses or with 
stories, will be a delight to first-grade children 
and a fertile means for introducing them to their 
first conceptions of related numbers. 

A game is now used for a review of the previous 
counting, the new thought of comparative num- 
bers, and added to these the child’s first reading 
and writing of numbers to twenty-five. The 
active problem is to see which child can bounce 
a ball or throw and catch a bean bag the greatest 
number of times without missing. If drill in 
small numbers is the goal, use a bean bag in 
preference to a ball. The children miss more 
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quickly. We say: Who wants to see how many 
times he can bounce this ball, or catch the bean 
bag? How many times did John do it? Who 
can write that number on the blackboard? Who 
else would like to try and write it? Now let us 
see who won. How many times did John bounce 
his ball? (The number is read from the board.) 
How many times did Mary catch her bean bag? 
The children read the scores. Who can tell how 
many more times John caught his ball than Mary 
her bean bag? 

This detailed description of our method used 
in incidental first-grade number presents practical 
problems in number under four divisions of 
method: The type of problem, the mathematics 
involved, the teacher’s suggestive questioning, 
and the schoolroom practice. Five problems 
have now brought the children to the point where 
the difficulties may be increased. The class will 
be eager to go on and will make rapid progress. 
We may now present the counting and writing 
of numbers to fifty. 

Problem Six: To find out and record how 
many children are present. The mathematics 
involved: Counting and writing numbers to 
fifty. Your questions: Who is absent today? 
Then I wonder how many of us are here. How 
shall we find out? How many do you think are 
present? The first child says ‘‘one,”’ the second 
“two,” and so on. Now who ean count us all 
to make sure that there is no mistake? If 
Herbert comes in later on and asks how many 
of us were on time, could we tell him? Suppose 
we forget! Why not write the number on the 
blackboard; who can write it? Now _ let us 
practice counting to fifty so that we can do it 
more quickly next time. 

Practice: One child counts to a certain point, 
another takes up the number and goes on. 

Problem Seven: To replace seat-work material 
found on the floor. The mathematics involved: 
Reading numbers through twenty-five. ‘Your 
questions: Here is a piece of a puzzle some one 
found on the floor. How can we find out in 
which envelope it belongs? Yes, there is a num- 
ber printed on the envelope. See what number 
is on the back of this piece. Who has an envelope 
with eighteen printed on it? 

Practice: The children are encouraged to read 
the numbers on their puzzle envelopes and on 
those of others, also the envelopes you show to 
them for a moment. 

Problem Eight: To see if there are enough 
chairs in the circle for the reading class. The 
mathematics involved: Counting objects to 
twenty, and the comparative values of numbers 
to twenty. Your questions: Are our reading 
chairs ready? Who will count the children in 
the reading class?’ Now who will count the 


chairs? Are there too few, 
enough chairs? 
take away? 

Practice: The children count an imaginary 
class and the number of chairs needed for it, up 
to twenty. They also think of the additional 
chairs which would be needed if absent children 
were in the class. 

Problem Nine: To arrange erasers and chalk 
for a blackboard period. The mathematics 
involved is the same as in Problem Eight. The 
questions and ‘practice are a development of 
counting the number of children going to the 
board, the materials they will need, changing 
the number quota of this class and giving different 
children a chance to solve the problem. 

Problem Ten: The making of a little book. 
The mathematics involved: Counting to twelve 
in review and the recognition of figures and words 
through twelve. Let each child make a little 
booklet by tying pages of heavy paper together. 
As soon as one verse of the following rhyme is 
learned, give a copy of it to each child to paste 
in his book. On the same page have him paste 
the figures mentioned in the rhyme. So far as 
possible have the children bring the figures from 
home. Old calendar figures are good. 


One, two, 
Buckle my shoe. 


too many, or just 
How many shall we add or 


Seven, eight, 

Lay them straight. 
Three, four, 
Shut the door. 
Five, six, 

Pick up sticks. 


Nine, ten, 
A good fat hen. 


Eleven, twelve, 
Dig and delve. 


Problem Eleven: To make furniture for a doll 


house. The mathematics involved: The mean- 
ing of one-half, one-third, square, and circle. 
Give each child a circle and a square of stiff 
paper. Your questions may be: Today we are 
going to make the baby’s cradle. What do you 
suppose this circle is for? How many rockers 
must we have? We want the rockers to be the 
same size; so we will fold our circle exactly in 
the middle and cut it. What do we call this 
much of a circle? Show me the other half. See 
if you can put the two halves together again and 
make the whole circle. Now take your square. 
We're going to fold it into halves; but not cut 
it. Cover up one-half of your square. How 
many halves have you? Show the children how 
to cut slits near the ends of the folded square to 
put the rockers in. In this same way develop 
“one-third” by folding paper for a screen. Use 
halves again in making chairs and tables. 
Problem Twelve: To prepare for any cutting 
lesson with two colors of paper. The mathe- 
matics involved: The meaning of one-half. 
After you have passed the paper, black to one row, 
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yellow to the next, and so on, your questions 
may be: Today we are going to need two colors 
of paper. Every one who has a yellow piece 
show it to me. Those who have black. Now 
you have no yellow and you have no black. 
What shall we do? Yes, we will trade part of 
our paper. How much will you trade? How 
shall we find a half? Yes, and it must be folded 
exactly even if each is to get half. Be careful 
not to always fold in the same way as the children 
may think that shape is the essential element 
rather than size. The same method can be used 
to show thirds and fourths. 

Problem Thirteen: To prepare to play a game 
calling for an even number of players on each 
side. The mathematics involved: Counting to 
forty; or the number of children in the room. 
The meaning of one-half of group. Your ques- 
tions: We are going to play bean bag. Let us 
see how many children are here. You may 
count them, Anne. Now we must have our 
sides even to play this game. How shall we do 
it? Yes, we want half on each side. Can Junior 
arrange them? How can we tell whether there 
is an even number on each side? We must 
count the children. 

Problem Fourteen: To find out how large the 
rugs for the doll house must be made. The 
mathematics involved: Measuring with a foot 
rule. Your questions: I wanted to cut some 
paper to make rugs for the doll house last night, 
but I did not know how large to make them. 
How can we find out? Yes, we shall have to 
measure the floors with a ruler. How many of 
you have rulers at home? Have you noticed 
the markings on them? Let us look at one. 
What are all those little lines for? How far is it 
from the end of the ruler to the line by number 
one? To number six and so on? Begin at this 
end of your ruler and run your finger along the 
top for six inches. How long is the whole ruler? 
Do you know how else we say that? Who can 
measure the floor of our doll house? How long 
is it, and how wide? Who can write the length 
and the width of the blackboard so that I can 
remember it? ‘Tomorrow I shall have the paper 
ready and we can make the rugs. 

For practice let the children measure everything 
they can reach, and also let one child draw a line 
on the board, others judge its length by looking 
at it and then measure it to check up the length. 

Problem Fifteen: To play a new marching 
game. The mathematics involved: An abstract 
feeling for number to eight. The children march 
eight steps, stand, and clap eight times alter- 
nately. At first they count orally; later silently. 
Help them to feel the number. Vary this game 
by using four marching steps, stopping, and 
clapping eight times. There is endless variety 
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to this problem and it is delightful if music is 
used for the marching. 

Problem Sixteen: To rest tired little bodies. 
The mathematics involved: The comparative 
idea in such terms as, long, longer, longest, and 
soon. The children stand in a circle, the teacher 
and one child to help judge, in the center. Your 
questions are: Who is able to stand the straight- 
est? Who is the tallest child? Who is the 
shortest? Who can reach as high as Mary? 
Who can reach higher? It will be possible to 
continue this comparative teaching using the 
terms low, wide, far, near, and so on. The 
practice in this problem may be had in illustrating 
the story of “The Three Bears,” “The Three 
Billy Goats Gruff,” and ‘The Three Little Pigs” 
by drawing, clay modeling, and paper cutting. 
Encourage the children to talk about the different 
sizes of chairs, bears, goats, and the distances 
covered by the three pigs. Cut paper also a 
certain length, then a longer strip, and one 
longer still. Dictate this cutting, and watch the 
pe “than,” for the children’s interpretation 
of it. 

Problem Seventeen: To form a circus parade. 
The mathematics involved: A _ succession of 
numbers. The recognition of numbers to twenty. 
Your questions: Do you remember those nice 
animals you cut for me yesterday? Today we 
are going to form them into a circus parade. The 
circus man is very particular about the way 
they march. So he has numbered them in the 
way they should go. Who sees the animal that 
is to lead the procession? Which one comes 
next? Now we will form ourselves for parade. 
When getting ready to march, let one child run 
around the room giving each child a number. 
The children arrange themselves according to 
the numbers that they hold. 

Problem Eighteen: To find out who is going 
to be IT ina game. The mathematics involved: 
Counting to thirteen, or any other specified 
number. Let one child who needs practice 
count around the class. Every child who is 
“thirteen” is out. Count only as far as thirteen 
and then begin with ‘‘one”’ for the next child. 

Problem Nineteen: To find out how many 
children in a certain class did their seat-work 
well. The mathematics involved: Counting to 
twenty. Counting by twos to forty. Com- 
parative values of numbers to twenty. Your 
questions: If I tell you that your work is well 
done, you may stand in the front of the room. 
Let’s see how many did good work. You may 
count them, Jane. What did you use to do such 
good work? (Hands) Then let’s see how many 
hands did good work. Count by twos. Can 
any one tell me how many eyes did good work? 
The other class had eighteen good workers. 

(Continued on page $8) 


T is unlikely that the pioneer mission kinder- 
gartner will ever be given full recognition 
for what she has done in helping to Ameri- 
canize the foreign peoples who have come 

to us in such number in the last thirty or forty 
years. She was a new product, hard to classify, 
a mixture of teacher, missionary, friend, mother, 
and comrade; not any one, but some of all of 
these. Because she dealt with very young chil- 
dren, she was popularly supposed not to need 


much equipment in the way of education or 


accomplishments, although in reality a‘ very 
unusual quality of character was required and 
all of culture and education she could command. 
The kindergartner herself soon recognized the 
important and far-reaching nature of what she 
was doing and threw herself heart and soul into 
the accomplishment of it. The human touch 
which she learned to give endeared her to the 
people she was helping and they soon discovered 
that she was as eager for their children’s best 
interests as themselves. This knowledge 
appealed to the heart of every true father and 
mother and solved the problem of reaching the 
alien. This was the achievement of the mission 
kindergartner. 

Kate Douglas Wiggin has immortalized her 
in ““The Story of the Silver Street Kindergarten.”’ 
That delightful personality we will never forget, 
and the way she did her work of child reclamation 
presents an ever-fruitful lesson for the present- 
day kindergartner. Sterling qualities of char- 


acter developed as each new experience tested 
The devotion to her children, her sympathy 


her. 


A. Pioneer of the Kindergarten in the West 
By Alice E. Fitts 


and readiness to meet the daily needs of each 
little, eager, struggling human are characteristic 
not alone of the heroine of Silver Street but of 
many another kindergarten worker. 

One of these missioners of childhood of whom 
such things might be said, was Fanny Newcomb 
Burnell, pioneer kindergartner of Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. Born in Oberlin, Ohio, in 1838 and 
moving to Milwaukee in 1854 she grew up and 
expressed the spirit of the West; graduated from 
Oberlin College in the sixties, she returned to 
Milwaukee and began her interest in home mis- 
sionary activities. In 1884 she became interested 
in the kindergarten cause and from then on for 
twenty years devoted all her energies to develop- 
ing kindergartens for Milwaukee’s foreign popu- 
lation, giving some years to work with the Polish 
people. 

She was faithful to duty. There is a record 
showing that she was never absent or late in these 
twenty years excepting when death claimed a 
member of her family. 

An incident illustrating how the ways of the 
kindergarten are appropriated in the home was 
told by her. She visited a Polish family at the 
noon hour and found them, including four men, 
sitting waiting at the table with folded hands 
while the little children repeated the kindergarten 
blessing. ‘To find that her good influence was 
making these people over was reward enough 
for this big-hearted woman. Her attitude of 
friendliness, sympathy, and of help in times of 
stress brought response and opened the hearts 
of these generally unresponsive people. 

Miss Burnell was indefatigable in her keenness 
for all kinds of work; the more difficult the child, 
the greater the chance for developing patience, 
she said. Her discipline of recalcitrant souls 
was steady and productive of results. She was 
devoted to the cause of the kindergarten method 
of education, believing in its world-wide adoption 
and influence for good. 

Nor did her influence end with the children. 
Those of us who were privileged to assist her in 
her kindergartens will never cease to be grateful 
for the standards she set us, in loyalty to duty, of 
earnest, sincere search for true principles and 
right methods, and for her kindly criticisms. 
Not satisfied with anything but the best she 
inspired us to work for high ideals and believed 
we could attain them. All honor to the kinder- 
garten pioneers, the true missionaries, many of 
whom rest from their labors but rightly deserve 
the ‘Well done, good and faithful servant, enter 
thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 
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Testing Your Children’s 
Achievements 


A workable traits and habits test for the busy public school teacher who is re- 


sponsible for large classes. 
dent of child tests and measurements. 


kindergarten but a home value. 


Miss Everett is a kindergartner and a thoughtful stu- 


She used this scoring record for a year and 
revised it before offering it to the Magazine. 


We believe that it has not only a 


By Edna Everett 


HIS kindergarten achievement test is 

the result of an effort to construct a 

scoring sheet for use in a double session, 

public school kindergarten with an 
enrollment of one hundred and ten children, in 
charge of two teachers, and no assistants. It 
is, of necessity, brief, compact in form, and 
easily applied. It has been found usable, and 
greatly beneficial in assisting teachers to note 
individual defects in mental, social, and physical 
traits and habits. It is offered in the hope that 
it may prove helpful to other kindergartners 
who desire to keep such a record and have very 
little time at their disposal. 

Every earnest teacher strives to give her 
pupils individual attention, and the majority 
of us feel certain that we have done so, within 
the limit of our possibilities in dealing with such 
large numbers of children, but it is surprising 
how the attempt at keeping a record of individual 
traits and habits results in the realization that 
the undesirable habits of many children have 
escaped correction. Not that we have neglected 
training in good behavior, or have failed to sub- 
stitute good habits for bad, but the fact that a 
teacher has been obliged to give a child a low 
score on a certain habit places her under obli- 
gation to give that child the special attention 
that will result in raising his score, and the 
printed, or written, statement that a whole 
group has a low score shows the teacher her 
responsibility in giving the group the specific 
training of which it is in need. The expression 
“apply remedial measure” is avoided. This is 
done in the belief that any possible prejudice 
against tests is caused by a misunderstanding of 
the test vocabulary. 

In its original form the test was typewritten 
on a page of ordinary typewriter paper, and a 
page of blank paper, blocked in squares, was 
pasted on each side for the names of the children; 
one for the boys and one for the girls. In its 
present printed form only one of these. record 


pages is shown. This paper, ready ruled, may 
be purchased in the same size as the typewriter 
paper, and is a saving of labor. Each page of 
names folds over the test page, when not in use, 
and so takes little space. Ideally, there should 
be two test papers, or forms, one for the pre- 
liminary test, given during the first few weeks 
of school, and one for the final test; but in order 
to save time and clerical work, a square for the 
score may be divided diagonally, and the pre- | 
liminary score written in the upper left hand 
half, and the final score written in the lower 
right hand corner. The squares have not been 
divided in advance for the reason that many 
children may be given the highest score on many 
traits and habits in the first test. The teacher 
will notice within the first week or two that a 
number of children show unfailing courtesy in 
manner, expressions, and voice and may, at 
once, be given a score of 4 on tests M, N, and O. 
Others show from the first day a decided love of 
order, putting away material, picking up toys 
from the floor and caring for wraps, and should 
be given a score of 4 on tests P, Q, and R. 
Objection may be made to giving a child a 
score of zero on any trait or habit, but we all 
know that there are children who refuse for some 
time to co-operate in any manner with the other 
children. Why not give such a child a score of 
zero on test K, and L in the preliminary test 
and make a special effort to encourage in him a 
spirit of co-operation? His final score will show 
that child and teacher have both accomplished 
something definite in character building. The 
test is in no sense a criticism of the child, but a 
means of showing the teacher where special 
emphasis needs to be given in training the indi- 
vidual and the group as a whole. It keeps 
before the teacher a definite statement of her 
aims in character building, and a record of her 
accomplishment in child training, and leads 


her to form the habit of constructive self-criti- 
cism. 
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A Kindergarten Achievement Test 


A Record of Achievement in the Cultivation of Desirable Traits and Habits 


MENTAL. SOCIAL. PHYSICAL. 
1. Concentration. 1. Co-operation. (s) Posture. 
(a) Ability to complete (k) In group projects (in (t) Retires early. 
simple task. play or in use of (u) Plays out of doors. 
(b) Ability to listen to materials). (v) Sleeps with windows 
short story. (1) In obedience to rules open. a 
made by group, in- (w) Eats nourishing food. 
2. Perseverance. cluding school rules, (x) Keeps hands from face 
(c) Ability to complete quiet in halls, quick and other parts of 
difficult task (put on response to fire drill body. . 
wraps, tie shoes, or signal. (z) Cleanliness. 
any act which child | 
finds difficult). 2. Courtesy. 
3. Language. (m) Thoughtfulness of 
(da) Ability to speak others, willingness to 
plainly, in sentence share toys, and to help 
form. others. 
(n) As shown in manner 
4. Initiative. and in courteous ex- 
(e) In use of material. lease,” 
(f) In dramatic play. Thank you,” etc. 
(g) In plays and games. (0) Voice. 
(h) In interpretation of 
music. 3. Orderliness. 
(i) In original stories and (p) In care of wraps an 
songs. clothing. 
(j) Leadership, ability to (q) In care of materials. 
organize and direct. (r) In care of room. 


The score for each habit or trait is 0, 1, 2, 3, or 4. Total, 100. 


Causes of Undesirable Traits or Habits 


ScHooL ConpDITIONS. 
1. Lack of attention on the part of parents. 1. Lack of attention on the part of the teacher. 
2. Over-supervision on the part of parents. 2. Over-supervision on the part of the teacher. 
3. Timidity (self-consciousness on account of 3. Lack of fresh air. 


undue criticism or praise, or physical 
weakness). 


Lengthen this list and refer to it whenever a child scores zero on any trait or habit. Correct 
conditions as far as possible. 


Special Interests 


Drawing, music (singing or rhythmic expression), reading, number, construction, group projects, 
dramatic play, ete. 


*All rights reserved by Edna Everett. 
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Success with Your Aquarium 


An Interview with Ida M. Mellen, Assistant New York Aquarium 


Epitor’s Notre: The New York Aquarium, which is the largest institution of its kind in the world, 
believes that aquariums are no longer for the observation alone of adult enthusiasts, but that they 


have their important place in education. 


Through its co-operation several hundreds of small 


aquaria were established in the public schools of New York City for purposes of study. 

Miss Mellen, formerly a kindergartner, is probably better able to help you to make your 
aquarium beautiful and successful than any other scientist, for she has been experimenting and 
studying the construction and stocking of small aquaria, having the interests of children in her 


thought, for a long time. 


HE problem for the kindergarten and 

primary room in aquaria is that of 
making goldfishes feel at home. This 
means that your aquarium must be 
perfectly equipped and balanced for supporting 
this particular kind of animal life, and also that 
it should be beauti- 
ful. There is hardly 
a more vibrant and 
colorful bit of educa- 
tion for little chil- 
dren than this gleam- 
ing small creature of 
scintillating lights 
and variety of mo- 
tion. And the beauty 
of the aquarium may 
be planned as a set- 
ting for the long life 
possible in the gold- 
fish. 

An all-glass con- 
tainer may be select- 
ed for the average fresh-water aquarium in the 
average schoolroom where there are necessary 
limitations of space and light. There are attract- 
ive metal-framed containers to be had, but if made 
with a tin bottom these may leak in time and the 
all-glass one, if not subjected to sudden changes 
of temperature, will last for a long time, though 
it has a tendency to distort the contents. The 
metal-framed aquaria—rectangular and hexag- 
onal—have the advantage of allowing children 
to see perfectly, not only the movement of the 
goldfish, but the life processes by means of which 
water plants thrive, the possible hatching of 
snails’ eggs, and the development of the ever- 
interesting tadpole. Aquariums holding from 
five to seven gallons of water are best, and easily 
purchasable in almost any locality. They offer 
delightful possibilities for making a garden 
arrangement with the water plants, and have a 
wide surface exposed to the air. Glass globes 
are worthless for goldfishes. 


=r your aquarium where the amount of 
light that reaches it can be well controlled. 
The bright sunlight should not be allowed to 
fall directly upon it for a longer period than two 
hours in the winter time, as the sun will stimulate 
the growth of algae and is liable to bring the 
water above a tem- 
perature of seventy 
degrees. The most 
successful tempera- 
ture of the goldfish 
aquarium is fifty-five 
to sixty-five degrees 
and should not vary 
to any extent. The 
warmer the water the 
less air it holds. This 
is why goldfishes die 
so quickly in an over- 
heated aquarium. 

This container 
should be placed in 
an advantageous spot 
in your room before it is filled. The next step is 
so to arrange the plant and animal life it is to 
hold that a perfect balance will be maintained. 
Water plants are absolutely essential for the aer- 
ation of the water, since under proper conditions 
of light and temperature they will give off the 
regular supply of oxygen which is needed for the 
support of the animal life. There is a great 
variety of these plants available, all of which will 
thrive and give great charm of greenness to the 
fresh-water aquarium. Their arrangement may 
counterpart that of a garden, a bit of water gar- 
dening if you wish so to describe it. 

Cover the bottom of your aquarium, first, with 
a thin layer of soil and then a thicker layer of 
very fine gravel and pebbles. Or gravel alone 
may be used. Bank this subsoil of the aquarium 
more deeply on the side which faces the window, 
allowing it to slope down toward the front. 
This makes a foundation for a semicircular 
arrangement of water plants at the back of the 


THE BEAUTY OF THE AQUARIUM EDUCATES CHILDREN 


~ 


aquarium like a miniature forest, 
thicker plants hedged at the back and the slender 
water grasses standing at the front, and it leaves 


the fringy, 


a wide space free for the fish to swim in. Plant 
your water vegetation in this well dampened 
gravel before you fill the aquarium so that the 
inrush of the water will not uproot your plants. 
Then hold a plate, bottom side up, over the 
plants and pour the water gently over this, a 
device which obviates water bubbles and the 
displacement of the miniature garden. 


MONG the common water plants which 
will thrive in a fresh-water aquarium are 
the fuzzy growths to be found in many ponds, My- 
riophyllum or water milfoil, Cabomba or fanwort, 
Anacharis or Canadian water weed, Ceratophyllum 
or hornwort, Ludwigia or pond weed, Sagittaria 
or tape grass, which gives off an unusual degree 
of oxygen, and the graceful hair grasses. The 
suggested arrangement of these plants by banking 
the thicker and sturdier ones at the back with the 
more graceful swaying grasses in the front will 
be found exceedingly attractive. The plants 
are anchored by pressing them down firmly in 
the gravel, but if any show signs of uprooting 
they may be secured by means of thin strips of 
lead wound loosely about their roots. 

These water plants should be sterilized in a 
mild salt solution before they are planted in the 
aquarium. Be careful to remove from them the 
larve of the dragon fly, a voracious creature 
that will devour your tadpoles, and there should 
be no seashells in a fresh-water aquarium. 

There are some hardy fresh-water citizens 
that may join the goldfish and who will furnish 
interesting life study for little children. The 
Potomac snail, if it can be found in your _ 
boring water course, will take up an abode 1 
this glass container and perhaps surprise you ip 
a very interesting ability of producing a family 
of young snails alive. I have such a snail mother 
in a glass here on my desk with her six children 
whose development I have watched with wonder 
ever since they were mere dots on the pebbles 
of the aquarium. The ramshorn snail, a common 
brown variety, as well as the common pond 
snails, Lymnea and Physa, are valuable for 
schoolroom study as they lay eggs in transparent 
jelly wherein germination may be watched. 
One or two tadpoles will be interesting to observe 
but not more as their ceaseless activity is dis- 
turbing to fishes and snails. Beetles, blood 
worms, crustaceans, and larve of aquatic insects 
are interesting to observe, but they need a sepa- 
rate aquarium. They either prey upon the gold- 
fishes or are preyed upon by them. 


O at last we have a clear water garden with 
a large swimming pool and just the right 
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degree of light and temperature for the goldfishes, 
and we select them and prepare to make them 
at home. There is a rule about the number of 
fishes that will thrive in an aquarium, one inch 
of fish to one gallon of water, which applies to 
the plump goldfish but not to minnows, of slender 
and delicate build. So I would say that you may 
have one three-inch goldfish in each three gallons 
of water, or, to stretch the rule a bit, two in a 
five-gallon aquarium, three in a _ seven-gallon 
aquarium. It will be interesting if these fishes 
contrast in color. The breeders of goldfishes 
in this country are achieving unusual color 
results. Orange, gold, silver, black, blue, and 
combinations of all these colors are seen in the 
different varieties, among which are the Comet, 
the Fringetail, the Veiltail, the Nymphs, the 
Fantail, the Lionhead, the Oranda and _ the 
Shubunkin, all bred by American goldfish fanciers. 
This has proved to be a very plastic species for 
selective breeding and a combination of goldfishes, 
decorative and gay, may now be had for any 
schoolroom and in almost any locality. 

A goldfish has been known to live twenty-five 
years. Yours will probably succumb sooner, 
but with proper feeding and proper care of the 
contents of the well-balanced aquarium they 
will live a long time and it should not be necessary 
to empty the aquarium of water oftener than six 
months. But thoughtful care, much of which 
the children may take, is essential. 

In the first place see that the fishes have plenty 
of room in which to swim. Replace the salts 
and lime of their original home pool by a pinch 
of salt in the aquarium and by putting in a bit 
of molded plaster of paris. Harden the plaster 
of paris in water and mold it into any possible 
decorative shape before putting it in the con- 
tainer. Only a pinch of salt is needed, but it will 
take the place of the natural salts of the water 
which are used up by the plant and animal life. 

Your goldfish needs three meals a week of 
two mouthfuls each. One of the useful glass 
feeding rings which can be had now in a shop 
supplying aquariums will be very useful for 
floating on the surface of the aquarium and 
holding the food. Scrape raw meat or shellfish 
with a fruit knife and scrape baked potato also 
for the goldfish’s dinner. Give it bits of cereal 
either raw or cooked, toasted bread crumbs and 
if you regularly use the prepared fish food it is 
advisable to soak it first in hot water. Given 
as regular diet to goldfishes dry, this food is 
said to swell in their stomachs and is believed 
sometimes to kill them, but it is excellent for 
occasional use. 


[2 is probably safe to say that a little neglect 
in the matter of feeding is better for the 
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permanence of the aquarium than over atten- 
tion. It must not be presumed that because 
fishes will live for months without feeding, it is 
right to treat them in that way. Fishes left 
without food are simply fishes kept hungry and 
in a condition of slow starvation, which can 
only be described as cruelty. When there is a 
large supply of plants in the aquarium the fishes 
hold out longer, the very small ones especially 
getting some nourishment from the young shoots 
of Anacharis and other plants. 

Many aquarists feed every day, carefully remov- 
ing all uneaten food, which soon decays and fouls 
the water. Finely crushed vermicelli is also good. 
Other foods are desirable at times. Once a week, 
pieces of very small earthworms or the suggested 
bits of fresh beef should be furnished. If they 
can be given to each fish on the tip of a broom 
straw the chances of contaminating the water by 
waste food will be lessened. All uneaten food 
must be picked, dipped, or siphoned out, or foul 
water and a disturbance of the delicate balance 
of the aquarium will be the result. A milky 
appearance of the water is usually a warning 
against careless feeding. Nearly all diseases 
which appear among goldfish indicate that the 
aquarium needs looking after. The unsightly 
growths of fungus on fishes, caused by the plant 
parasites, Saprolegnia and Devoea, indicate care- 
less handling of the fishes, or bad conditions 
prevailing in the aquarium. When the con- 
ditions are right, diseases are not likely to appear. 
Too high a temperature favors the growth of fun- 
gus upon goldfishes. 

One of the first indications of trouble in the 
aquarium is the presence of the fishes at the 
surface with their mouths out of the water, 
showing that they are suffering for lack of air. 
The water may be dipped up and allowed to 
fall back slowly, but the relief afforded. will 
be merely temporary. The temperature of the 
aquarium should be observed and some of the 
fishes removed. It may be necessary to increase 
the quantity of plant-life or stimulate its growth 
by admitting more light. If the weather is 
not cold and the window ean be opened, air 
blowing across the surface of the water will be 
helpful since it may only be necessary to aerate 
the water and lower the temperature somewhat. 
There may be refuse at the bottom which should, 
of course, be removed. 

This disease is hard to deal with and _ infected 
fishes should be removed at once and kept by 
themselves, where, under proper conditions, they 
may possibly recover. A pinch of salt put in 
the water with them may arrest the disease, but 
when in bad condition a teaspoonful of salt to 
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each gallon of water will be necessary, changed 
every twenty-four hours. If other fishes are 
obtainable, it is just as well to kill diseased 
specimens if they do not yield readily to treat- 
ment, since the fungus roots penetrate well 
into the flesh and cannot be destroyed if the 
growth is far advanced. Animal parasites on 
fishes should be picked off after the fish has 
been carefully lifted in the dip net. 


WENTY minutes of thoughtful, concentrated 

effort a week ought to keep the average 
schoolroom aquarium healthy and living and 
beautiful. The waste matter must be carefully 
siphoned off with a glass tube. This is known 
as a dip tube. A _ half-inch rubber tube may 
also be used for this siphoning, which removes 
small particles of dirt from the bottom as well 
as waste particles of food. Homemade imple- 
ments, many of which can be made by primary 
children, are efficacious in keeping the aquarium 
in good condition, There may be a shallow 
dip net of cheesecloth for lifting out the fishes 
when necessary, and a cloth-covered pad or 
rubber scraper with a long handle will be found 
extremely useful for cleaning the glass. The 
dip tube mentioned above is operated by closing 
the top with the finger to admit or exclude the 
water as desired. It may be supplemented by 
a pair of wooden forceps made of a block of wood 
to which two slats are attached by means of 
screws. These implements are useful for mov- 
ing the plants and other objects without putting 
the hands in the water. 

Instead of the rather ugly painted cement 
models of castles, bridges, and the like for 
sale for beautifying aquariums, encourage the 
children to look for just the right stones for build- 
ing a little bridge in front of the forest of water 
plants. The fish will delight in swimming in and 
out. under this, and in time it will be covered 
with a natural green coating from the action 
of the plant matter, which will make it a lovely 
addition to the little water-scape. 

Your aquarium may be the spot of greatest 
charm and interest and color in the schoolroom. 
Such a result is brought about easily and with fine 
results in education because of the children’s co- 
operation. Make it grow. When the ice breaks 
and the ponds are open again, go out hunting 
for new growths of pond plants. A common 
kitchen strainer made of fine wire mesh may 
be attached to a handle and used for dipping 
up a world of new animal life from the pond 
and brook in the early spring, all of which 
may be studied and used as additions to the 
schoolroom aquaria. 


ST. VALENTINE’S DAY 


RICHARD COMPTON French Folk-Song 
With spirit 


1. A-mong the win-ter’s hap- py daysComesone in Feb- ru - a - ry,Whenold and young send 


2. Shop win-dows full of val - en- tines Look just like gar- dens grow- ing,With white and red and 


val - en-tines Tomake each oth -er mer-ry; Tra la la la, Tra la la la, Tra la la 
pink and blue And gold and sil - ver glow-ing. Tra la la la, Tra la la la, Tra la la 


| 
la la la la la la,Tra la la la, Tra la la la, Tra la la la lala Ila la la la. 
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Copyright, E. C. Scurrmer, in 140 Folk-Songs 
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Nore: The heading of this department stands for two thoughts, our help to you in printing each 


= 

month timely and educational craft-work designs and text which have proved their worth in kinder- 
gartens and primary grades, and your help to us in submitting your own tested suggestions for 


SD 


occupational work for little children. 


We want a good outdoor game tried and proved under average school conditions and with an 


average number of little children. 
clearly in no more than five hundred words. 


A prize of five dollars is offered for the best game described 
A second prize of a year’s subscription to the Kinder- 


garten and First Grade Magazine is offered as a gift from the prize winner to an interested mother. 
Non-prize winning games, if available, will be accepted and paid for at our regular rates. 


This contest closes February twentieth. 
Magazine, 23 Washington Place, New York. 


Address The Editor, Kindergarten and First Grade 


Clay Modeling in the Kindergarten and First 
Grade 


By Louise 


LL normal children are from _ their 
earliest years blessed with an active 
imagination and a great desire to 
make and create. They are energetic 
and untiring workers, and always on the lookout 
for material that will furnish a medium for 
creating. They find a wealth of pleasure and 
happiness in the results of their efforts,—some- 
times in the making of beautiful ladies from 
flower petals, dishes and pipes from acorns, or 
lovely fairy boats from the large colored maple 
leaves that have dropped down from the kind 
old tree, where in the cool shade they established 
their workshop or play room. 

And along with these we must not forget the 
times when we were so fortunate as to be per- 
mitted to share in the art of baking,—when 
mother or the cook found there was dough to 
spare, and we were allowed to sit up at the 
kitchen table and mold cookies and cakes of 
various shapes. The dough was a wonderful 
medium. It yielded to as many forms as our 
fancy pleased to mold, and we were delighted 
and satisfied with our work. When there was 
not dough, mud pies served our artistic ambitions, 


D. Tessin 


and here with such a quantity of modeling 
material we branched out from mere cakes to 
modeling dishes and even figures and animals. 
The mud, just as the dough, responded more 
readily than crayon or pencil on paper, for it 
was pliable, it was a solid and took on real form. 
Perhaps you were given a sand box or sand table, 
or were taken on a gala occasion to the lake or 
seashore where you found wet sand the very 
thing for shaping castles, bridges, tunnels, and a 
score of other things. Of all, the flower petals, 
the acorns, and the maple leaves, we chose first 
that dough. -Next to that, wet sand and mud 
were the best mediums of all for the plastic art 
of childhood. And so modeling was our first 
choice in art. 

How much of modeling is taught to our children 
in the primary grades and kindergartens today? 
Comparatively little, although it is the most 
natural medium for developing the child’s imag- 
ination and is a valuable stimulus to observation. 
It serves to educate as well as entertain. It is 
fluid when another medium is yet beyond the 
control and comprehension of the child. For 
these reasons alone let us place new emphasis 
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upon the use of the sand table or modeling with 
clay, and encourage the art in our schoolrooms 
everywhere. 

There are various kinds of good modeling 
clays on the market for teaching purposes. 
Some are of a soft wax-like consistency, do not 
harden, and can be used over and over again. 
Plasteline is such a modeling composition. It is 
always ready for use, requires no mixing with 
water, makes no muss and creates no dust. It 
is ideal for beginners’ work, and has many possi- 
bilities and attractions in that it can be had in 
ten different colors. 


Then there is the new process clay flour. It 
requires mixing with water to bring it to the 
proper modeling consistency. It is put up in 
five pound packages, and where problems require 
considerable clay, it is the most economical to 
use. It will dry hard and can be painted with 
show-card colors (water colors), oil paints, or 
enamels. For permanent work, and where a 
durable hard surface is desired, moldolith is 
unexcelled. It is as pliable as wax to work with, 
becomes as permanent as bronze, and can be 
finished with paint or gilt also. 


To keep the clay soft from one lesson to 
another, cover the modeled problem and also 
the clay in the can with a damp cloth. To harden 
the modeled figure, let it stand in the open air. 
Small boards or a square of oilcloth should be 
provided for each child to model upon, and tools 
for scraping and cutting the clay. Insist upon 
neatness and order. The clay will not stain or 
injure the hands or clothing, and can be washed 
off with water. 


It is a wise plan to correlate the art work in 
classes with other subjects studied in school to 
secure the best practical results. Let us try to 
do this with all our clay modeling problems as 
far as possible. When there is no regular lesson 
that furnishes ideas or material for the modeling 
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period, we may create the idea by story-telling. 
In the lowest grades this is often the best method. 
Try to make the first story an inspiration for 
modeling the basic forms, for these must first 
be learned and understood, must be perfectly 
controlled by the small hands before other forms 
are developed from them. 

There are many methods of teaching clay 
modeling in the schoolroom. All have their 
good points, and any may be used in presenting 
and teaching the work. But as even the basic 
forms or solids are sometimes difficult for a child 
to master, let us first attempt the two simple 
planes,—the circle and the square. Later we 
can take up the sphere, hemisphere, spheroid, 
cube, cylinder, and cone. 

Let us call our circle and square “cookies,” 
and our first lesson “baking cookies.” And 
what can we say about this delightful occupation? 
We might discuss the kinds of cookies that the 
baker offers us or grandmother bakes for the 
children. We may tell the well-known story of 
Hansel and Gretel, and the old witch who lived 
in a house that was made of cookies. There 
are also stories of primitive experiences on baking 
days that are too important to be overlooked. 
Try to have the entire class model the same kind 
of cooky form at first as a given lesson, and then, 
if time permits, end with such shapes as they 
choese tomake. The teacher may supply colored 
paper cooky pans in which the best cookies 
are placed for a time to be admired by all. 

Aside from the definite problems to be worked 
out in class the child should have free time to 
do original work in modeling, to exercise his 
mind and hands, and put into concrete form the 
pictures of his imagination. It is here that the 
teacher should not interfere with the work of 
the child, especially when he is pleased with the 
result of his efforts. Only when the pupil seems 
to have any difficulty and asks for help should 
any assistance or suggestion be given. 


How to Make These Foreign Dolls 


Designed by Elsie Boylston 


‘THE patterns for doll representations of foreign 

children given on the accompanying pages 
are planned for very simple, large occupation 
work. The material needed is sheets of heavy 
white drawing paper of regular size which is to 
be folded as indicated by the dotted line on each 
doll pattern. The pattern is also folded on its 
dotted line down the center. The folded pattern 
is laid, the folds together, on the drawing paper 
and the outline of the doll is drawn on both 


sides. The paper is then unfolded and the 
additional lines, as indicated on the patterns, 
are drawn. 


More perfect figures will result if the coloring, 
with either colored crayons or paints, is done 
before the doll figure is cut. The different 
national costumes represented in this group of 
boys and girls from far away allow for delightful 
and gay color combinations. 
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VALENTINES CHILDREN CAN MAKE 


Designed by Louise D. Tessin 


FLOWERS CUT 
OF WALL PAPER 


DRAWING 
INKED 
PAINTED 
CUT ON SEVERAL FOLOS OF 
PAPER FOR TWO OR MORE 
HEARTS OF SAME SIZE 


Valentines decorated with cut paper or painted 
designs and mounted on ribbon. Cut hearts of 
red paper for cut paper designs. Use white 


FLOWER OF 
drawing paper hearts for printed designs. 


CUT PAPER. 


Copyright by Milton Bradley Company 
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George Washington’s Gingerbread Horse 


A True Story by Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 
You thought that it was a white horse, did painted china head. He said that a letter must 


you not? 
have a very fine white horse on which he rode 
when he was the General of the American army. 


Yes, George Washington did be sent by packet boat to England at once, and 
he sat down at his desk in the great library at 


But this is the once- 
upon-a-time and true 
story of another horse 
of Mount Vernon, 
and it is a story also 
about two children 
who knew George 
Washington as a fa- 
ther, little Jack and 
Patsy Custis. 

So, now, we are 
ready to begin; when 
once upon a time 
there was a large and 
beautiful white house 
among wide fields of 


Mount Vernon and wrote an order with a long, 
feathery quill pen for 


a new doll. Would 
HERO STORIES FOR THE MONTH you believe it—this 


— old writing of Mr. 
Traditional Washington’s order- 
Hop O’ My Thumb Adapted ing a new doll for his 
The Hardy Tin Soldier Hans Christian Andersen little girl has lasted 
A Dog of Flanders............ Adapted from Ouida 
Dick Whittington and His Cat Adapted 
The Little Hero of Haarlem... Retold by Emilie Poulsson 
A Stone in the Road Adapted by Sara Arnold 
Nathaniel Hawthorne 
Rudyard Kipling 
The Old Testament 
Adapted from Dinah M. Craik 


Jack and the Beanstalk 


all these years! 
“One Fashionably 
dressed Doll to cost 


ten shillings.” This 
was what George 
Washington wrote, 
and he added other 
orders for purchases 


for the Mount Ver- 


grain, and apple and 
pear orchards, with 
woods in which to 
find nuts and fairies, 
and two children to 
look for them. This 
was George Washington’s home, Mount Vernon. 
Mr. Washington and his wife, Martha Washing- 
ton, and John Custis and Martha Custis lived in 
the great white house, and a little doll with a 
china head and painted hair lived !there also. 
But, ah, this doll fell on a stone and broke her 
dear little china head. 

One of the reasons why George Washington 
was a general and our first President was because 
he believed in happiness. He wanted his country, 
and the people of his country, and the animals on 


The Brave Cowherd 
Abraham Lincoln 


his farm, and his Jack and Patsy to have a chance . 


to be free and happy. So Mr. Washington was 
almost as sorry as Patsy when the doll broke her 


The Story of Siegfried........ / Adapted 

The Good Saint Valentine. ... Grace B. Humphrey 
Jeanette Marks 
Lawton Evans 


non children. Then 
he folded the letter 
and sealed it with a 
large splash of red 
sealing wax in which 
he made the print 
of his ring, and he started the letter on its long 
way by coach to the sea where a packet boat 
lay waiting for it. 

Beyond the shores of the new American 
Colonies in those long-ago days, and farther 
than the roaring surf and the lonely waves and 
the storms that would have wrecked the small 
packet boat if they could, lay London Town. 
And not far from the wharves where the boats 
docked there was a jolly street of old London 
Town known as Cheapside. Not that all the 
copper tea kettles, and cherry colored ribbons, 
and jeweled rings, and little painted toy coaches 
for children sold there were so very cheap—no, 


C 
Hour 
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indeed. But one could buy almost anything, for 
a pence or a pound, from candles and soap to a 
furred cloak for the Lady from Banbury Cross 
on Cheapside. And all day long, until the little 
lanterns that hung over the shop doors shed 
their twinkling light in the evening, shopkeepers 
sold and London Town bought there and it was 
a busy, merry street. 

But the Gingerbread Horse, large and frosted 
and with a stiff long tail, who stood in a baker’s 
window on Cheapside did not feel very jolly at 
the time this packet boat arrived from America. 
Word of Mr. George Washington’s letter, written 
with a long, feathery quill pen and sealed with a 
large splash of red sealing wax, had gone the 
length of Cheapside. Its seal was broken and 
the news was out. A doll who knew her hoop 
skirt to be wider and her silk dress stiffer and her 
bonnet more flowery than those of any other 
London doll told the news to the little crackling 
picture books on the books stall next to her shop. 

“George Washington has ordered one Fashion- 

ably dressed Doll to cost ten shillings,” said this 
doll proudly. “I am going to Mount Vernon in 
America!”’ 
But the little picture books knew a thing or 
two. Oh, they were intelligent, were the London 
picture books. They rustled their pages and 
creaked their board covers and crackled back a 
reply to the ten-shillings doll: 

“George Washington has ordered Six little 
Books for children learning to Read. We are 
going to Mount Vernon in America to teach 
Jack and Patsy Custis their A B C’s!” they said. 
And this was true. Mr. Washington had ordered 
six little picture books. 

The news went on to another shop on Cheap- 
side where tops and small china dogs and dolls’ 
tea cups were sold. They were not going to be 
outdone by the little picture books of London 
Town. The tops whistled and the dogs barked 
and the tea cups rattled the news. 

“George Washington has ordered ten shillings 
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worth of Toys for Jack and Patsy Custis. 
are going .o Mount Vernon in America.” 

So every one was much excited. The news 
thrilled and ran and sang its way down Cheapside 
that an order of happiness was being packed for 
George Washington’s Jack and Patsy, and the 
Gingerbread Horse felt alone and sorrowful. He 
knew that he was not beautiful, and probably 
not hard enough to endure a voyage to America. 
He was made of flour and ginger and molasses, 
and none of these had ever crossed the ocean 
mixed in gingerbread. They went in water-tight 
barrels. How could a Gingerbread Horse with- 
stand the briny waves and the rolling of a packet 
ship? As likely as not, he would break up. 

But all of us, gingerbread horses and all, long 
for an adventure. Many Londoners were taking 
passage to America, and as the Gingerbread Horse 
saw Cheapside crowded with sea captains and 
wheelbarrows of goods being trundled down to 
the sea, he wanted to whinny with loneliness. 
He longed to go to America. And just then some- 
thing wonderful happened. Down Cheapside 
came a sea captain with a piece of paper in his 
hand and a doll sticking out of one pocket and 
six little picture books under his arm. He rea 
from the paper: 

“Ten shillings worth of Toys. Six little Books 
for children learning to Read. One Fashionably 
dressed Doll to cost ten shillings. A box of Ginger- 
bread Toys and Sugar Images and Comfits!”’ 

Oh, the happiness of the Gingerbread Horse! 
Was he not a toy, and one of the most precious 
toys of all? He would be able to make the long, 
perilous voyage to the Colonies to little John 
and Martha Custis at Mount Vernon packed in 
a box. And that is what really and truly hap- 
pened. This is the story for Washington’s Birth- 
day that you never heard before. This was 
George Washington’s other horse, a large, frosted 
gingerbread horse with a long, stiff tail, and he 
went across the Atlantic Ocean to bring joy to the 
children of Mount Vernon. 


We 


Johnnie Jones’ Valentine 
By Carolyn Verhoeff 


‘TOM and Sarah were the little boy and girl 
who lived in the small brown house near 
the home of Johnnie Jones. It was the evening 
before St. Valentine’s day and the brother and 
sister were sitting by the fire talking together. 

‘ “T do wish we had some valentines to send,”’ 
said Tom. “If we only had some gilt or colored 


paper and some pictures we could make them, 
but we haven’t anything at all.” 

“T am sorry,” their mother told them. “The 
children have been so kind to you this winter. 
You remember how they helped you with the 
coal? I wish we could send them each a very 
beautiful valentine to thank them, but I am 
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afraid I can’t spare the money to buy even 
one.” 

Sarah had been as quiet as a little mouse while 
Tom and Mother were speaking. Then suddenly 
she said: ‘‘I know what we can do!” 

“What?” asked Tom. 

Sarah began to dance about the room. 
will be such fun!” she said. 

“Please tell me,” begged Tom. 

“Don’t you see,” Sarah explained; “we can’t 
buy valentines, and we can’t make valentines, 
so we shall just have to be valentines!” 

‘““Now how in the world can we be valentines?”’ 
Tom asked her. 

“We'll dress in our Sunday clothes,’ she 
answered. ‘We'll cut hearts out of paper and 
pin them all over us. Then we'll ask Mother 
to pin a paper envelope on each of us, and address 
it to one of the children. When we are ready 
we'll ring the door bell of that child’s house, 
and when he opens the door, we’ll speak verses 
and all sorts of rhymes. Won’t the children 
laugh?” 

“All right!” said Tom. ‘Only, I would rather 
not be a valentine myself. You be one and I 
will send you. We’ll pretend you are the doll 
valentine we saw down town the other day, the 
one that danced when the man wound her up, 
and spoke the verse.”’ 

‘Well!’ Sarah assented, “and you must wind 
me up and I’ll dance Little Sally Waters.” 

They spent the rest of the evening thinking 
of rhymes. Their mother taught them all she 
could remember, and Sarah repeated them over 
and over again so that she should not forget. 

The next morning they went to school, but as 
soon as they had reached home and eaten their 
lunch they began their preparations. No one 
in the whole world ever saw a sweeter valentine 
than Sarah when she was ready in her bright red 
dress and short snow-white coat, decorated with 
paper hearts. Then her mother cut and folded 
some wrapping paper into a big envelope, and 
placed it about Sarah’s little body. Of course 
her feet had to be left free so that she could walk, 
and her head so that she could breathe. 

“Let’s go to Johnnie Jones’ house first,’”’ Tom 
said. 

So his mother addressed the envelope to Mas- 
ter Johnnie Jones, and the children started off. 

Johnnie Jones was at home that afternoon, 
feeling very sad. He had fallen into the pond 
several days before, and the icy bath had given 
him such a cold that he had to stay indoors. He 
could see the other children running about from 
house to house sending their valentines, and he 
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wanted to run about and send some, too.” To be 
sure he had received ever so many, but he was 
tired of looking at them and hearing the mottoes 
read, and he wished very much that some one 
would come in to play with him. 

Mother had just said: ‘TI am afraid no one will 
come to-day, dear, because all the children are 
busy with their valentines,” when the door bell 
rang. 

As soon as Maggie had opened the door she 
called up to Johnnie Jones: ‘‘There’s a beautiful 
valentine down here for you. I'll bring it up. 
Tom sent it. I caught him at the door, so I’ll 
bring him up, too.” 

Johnnie Jones ran to the head of the staircase 
as fast as he could run. How he did laugh when 
Maggie placed Sarah before him, and showed him 
the address on the envelope. 

“It’s a doll valentine,’ Tom explained, “and 
it has a music box in it. [ll wind it up.” 

He knelt down and pretended to turn a crank. 
Then Sarah, who had .not smiled or spoken a 
word before, said: 


“Tf you love me as I love you, 
No knife can cut our love in two.”’ 


Tom turned the crank again, and this time 
she danced. 

‘Let me wind it,” begged Johnnie Jones, who 
was very much pleased. He did, and the 
valentine said: 


‘Roses red and violets blue, 
Sugar is sweet and so are you.” 


Mother joined the children in the hall, and was 
delighted with the valentine, which each one 
wound up until it had said all the rhymes that 
Sarah knew, and had danced until she was tired. 
Then the doll changed into a little girl for a while, 
and she had some milk and cookies with the 
other children. 

‘We shall have to go now,” Tom said at last, 
looking out of the window. ‘The other children 
have gone into their houses and I must send 
them each a valentine.”’ 

So Mother made a new envelope and addressed 
it to Miss Elizabeth Elkins. 

“Thank you for my valentine,” said Johnnie 
Jones. “It’s the loveliest one I have had all 
day, only I wish I could keep it as I can the 
others.” 

All the children who received the little valentine 
in turn made exactly the same remark, so Tom 
and Sarah were very happy over the success of 
their plan. 


Poems Children 


February 


By Frank Dempster Sherman 


February—fortnights, two— 

Shortest of the months are you, 

Of the winter’s children last. 

Why do you go by so fast? 

Is it not a little strange 

Once in four years you should change, 
That the jolly sun should give 

You another day to live? 


Maybe this is only done 

Since you are the smallest one; 

So I make the shortest rhyme 

For you, as befits your time: 

You're the baby of the year, 

And to me so very dear, 

Just because you bring the line, 
“Will you be my Valentine?” 
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The Flag Goes By 


By H. H. Bennett 


Hats off! 

Along the street there comes 

A blare of bugles, a ruffle of drums, 
A flash of color beneath the sky. 
Hats off! 

The flag is passing by! 


Blue, and crimson, and white it shines, 
Over the steel-tipped, ordered lines. 
Hats off! 

The colors before us fly, 

But more than the flag is passing by. 


Days of plenty, and years of peace, 
March of a strong land’s swift increase; 
Equal justice, right and law, 

Stately honor and reverend awe; 

Sign of a Nation, great and strong, 
Toward her people from foreign wrong; 
Pride, and glory, and honor, all 

Live in the colors to stand or fall. 


Hats off! 

Along the street there comes 

A blare of bugles, a ruffle of drums; 
And loyal hearts are beating high. 
Hats off! 

The flag is passing by! 
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I Love You, Dear 
By William Allingham 


I love you, Dear, I love you, Dear, 
You can’t think how I love you, Dear! 
Supposing I 
Were a butterfly, 
I’d flutter around and above you, Dear. 


A long way off I spied you, Dear, 

No bonnet or hat could hide you, Dear. 
If I were a bird, 
Believe my word, 

I’d sing every day beside you, Dear. 


When you are away I miss you, Dear, 


And now you're here I’ll kiss you, Dear. 


And beg you will take 
This flower for my sake, 
And my love along with this, you Dear! 


Love to Memorize 


The Flag 
By Henry Lynden Flash 


It seeks no conquest, knows no fear, 
Cares not for pomp or state; 

As pliant as the atmosphere, 
As resolute as Fate. 

Where’er it floats, on land or sea, 
No stain its honor mars, 

And Freedom smiles, her fate secure 
Beneath its steadfast stars. 


The Little Red Stamp 
By Sam Walter Foss 


I’m the little red stamp with George Washington’s picture, 
And I go wherever I may, 

To any spot in George Washington’s land; 
And I go by the shortest way. 

And the guns of wrath would clear my path, 
A thousand guns at need, 

Of the hands that should dare to block my course 
Or slacken my onward speed. 

Stand back! Hands off of Uncle Sam’s mail! 
Stand back! Back! I say; 

For the little red stamp with George Washington’s picture 
Must have the right of way. 


The Postman 


By Christina G. Rosetti 


Eight o’clock, 

The Postman’s knock! 

Five letters for Papa, 

One for Lou, 

And none for you, 

And three for dear Mamma! 
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Don’t Give Up 
By Phoebe Cary 


If you’ve tried and have not won, 
Never stop for crying; 

All that’s great and good is done 
Just by patient trying. 


Though young birds in flying fall, 
Still their wings are stronger, 
And the next time they can keep 

Up a little longer. 


Though the sturdy oak has known 
Many a blast that bowed her, 

She has risen again, and grown 
Loftier and prouder. 


If by easy work you beat, 
Who the more will prize you? 
Gaining victory from defeat, 
That’s the test that tries you. 


The Moppsikon Floppsikon Bear 
By Edward Lear 


There was an Old Person of Ware, 

Who Rode on the back of a Bear; 
When they said, “Does it trot?” 
He said, “Certainly not! 

He’s a Moppsikon, Floppsikon Bear!” 
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Note: This department presents monthly a timely subject of value for the individual mother 
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and of importance for the Mothers’ Club program. ‘The Magazine is prepared to offer help in the 
home problems of mothers of young children, particularly as related to the welfare of the child of 


pre-school age. 


Letters in regard to any question raised by the article of the month as it affects 


a particular community, home, or child will be gladly answered. Address your letter to the Editor, 
The Kindergarten and First Grade Magazine, 23 Washington Place, New York City. 

Dr. Helen T. Woolley is in charge of the Merrill-Palmer School of Motherhood, Detroit, Michi- 
gan, a school which not only develops a well rounded educational program for children under five 


years but offers a college course in child training for young women. 


ODERN psychology and psychiatry 
are teaching us that many elements 
of character become crystallized 
before the age of five and are hard 

to change afterwards. The distinctness of char- 

acter traits at the age of five has been left to-the 
individual mother. Furthermore she has been 
given no systematic training for her task, either 
as part of her general education before marriage, or 
as supplementary help after the birth of the child. 

“ven educated mothers come at the task of train- 

ing young children with no specific preparation. . 

Among the children in our school we have a 
series of illustrations of the way in which the 
untrained mother has carried out her problem 
and of what can be done by a school to help her 
correct her mistakes. 


WE had one little boy who at the age of four 
years was stealing. It may seem harsh to 
you to call a four-year-old child a thief, but when 
he deliberately takes possessions which belong 
to other children, carefully hides them among 
his own things, and then denies any knowledge 
of where they came from or to whom they belong, 
it seems fair to apply the term no matter what 
the age of the child. In calling Tommy a thief, 


we do not mean to imply that he was permanently 
and inevitably a thief. 


It is most probable that 


Character Training Before He is Five 
By Helen T. Woolley 


proper training can and will eradicate the fault. 
We merely wish to point out that at the age of 
four he had already developed a tendency to 
thieving. Before describing to you what method 
we adopted to help Tommy overcome this handi- 
cap, a word or two about his home training and 
background are necessary. He belonged in a 
family in which both mother and father were 
comparatively uneducated people. They were 
poor and at times both parents were compelled 
to work. When this happened Tommy was left 
in charge of his grandmother. It is hard to say 
whether Tommy’s mother or his grandmother 
was the worse trainer of children. His mother 
was highly emotional, violent tempered, and 
unreasonable. His grandmother was a woman 
who regarded the order of the house as of para- 
mount importance,’ frequently refused to allow 
the children to have what few toys they possessed 
because it made the house disorderly, and who 
was given to much scolding and punishment. 
Acts which at one time were punished, Tommy 
could at other times perform with impunity. 
He never knew whether he would be whipped, 
laughed at, or completely ignored in response to 
what he did. Very little attention was paid to 
him at any time unless he became troublesome to 
the adults, when he was usually scolded, whipped, 
or otherwise punished. 
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HE had gradually adopted the point of view 
that if he had anything for himself he would 
have to grab it when he could. Sometimes his 
grabbing was successful and nothing was said. 
At other times he was severely punished. How- 
ever, he made up his mind it was worth while to 


take the chance. So far as he was concerned 
there was no law or reason in the events that 
followed his acts. His stealing was merely the 
most successful method he had found of getting 
at least something for himself. His first stealing 
at school consisted in taking a purse which 
belonged to one of the little girls and carefully 
hiding it in his own locker under his wraps. The 
matter was reported to the head of the school, 
who later in the day took Tommy to the locker, 
showed him the purse and asked him if he knew 
to whom it belonged. Tommy denied that he 
did. She asked him if he knew who put it there, 
and he said that he did not. She then said to him, 
‘Well, I know whose purse this is, Tommy, it 
belongs to Alice. Wouldn’t you like to take it 
back to her?” For the first time since he had 
been in the school a really childlike smile broke 
on his face and he answered that he would like 
to take it back to Alice and did so. It was his 
first experience in being sympathetically helped 
out of a misdemeanor. Before that time, dis- 
covery had always meant severe retaliation. 


OR some time Tommy took nothing more. 

Then one day when the children had had 
candy at lunch on a special occasion and had been 
allowed to put the tiny paper basket with a piece 
or two of candy into each locker to be taken 
home, Tommy slipped down early from his nap, 
took the candy out of several other lockers and 
put it all into his own. When the other children 
came downstairs, the theft was promptly dis- 
covered and there was a loud outcry from those 
who had lost their candy. The teacher was sure 
at once who was the culprit, but since Tommy 
always denied his misdeeds it was useless to ask 
straightforward questions about it. As an indi- 
rect mode of approach, she took him into the 
locker room and said, ““Tommy, show me from 
which lockers you took the candy.” Tommy 
had developed no armor against this method, and 
he obediently showed her at once, thus establish- 
ing his own guilt. Knowing the background of 
Tommy’s habit of stealing it seemed useless to 
punish him. He had already made up his mind 
to accept punishment as part of the hazard of 
the game. Accordingly, Miss Henton said to 
him, ‘““‘Tommy, if you want anything here at 
school, candy or anything else, you must come 
and ask me for it. We want to give you every- 
thing we possibly can. If we can’t give you what 
you ask for, we will tell you why, but if it is pos- 
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sible we will give it to you. That is the thing 
to do when you want anything, but you must 
not get things by taking them from the other 
children.””’ This he seemed to understand and 
he acted upon the suggestion. 

Tommy had been in the school only six months 
when his family moved out of the city. The 
time was too short to be sure whether or not we 
had succeeded in correcting his fault. We had, 
of course, done our best to make his mother see 
the mistakes in his home management, though 
whether or not she had sufficient self-control to 
correct her methods is doubtful. We have no 
doubt in our own minds, however, that given 
proper care and home co-operation, Tommy’s 
difficulties could be completely overcome at this 
age. Whether they could be, were he to be 
allowed to go on with his pilfering to the age of 
adolescence, is very much more doubtful. 


= type of problem which is almost 
certain to confront kindergarten teachers 
is that of a child of a personality so dominant that 
he wishes to occupy the center of the stage all 
the time. Our little Agnes was of this type. 
Her voice was loud, somewhat husky, and very 
penetrating. It was usually to be heard demand- 
ing that she be allowed to do this and that, that 
the teacher show her the book or the toy. If at 
any moment in the procedure, a chance was 
given to choose the game or the story Agnes’ 
voice was sure to be heard first of all demanding 
that the choice be hers. She remembered names 
quickly and always addressed the teacher by 
name. She was constantly thrusting herself 
between the teacher and the rest of the group 
and saying, ‘‘Miss Henton, let me do it; Miss 
Henton, I know how.” Physically Agnes was 
somewhat above the standards of weight and 
height though not in perfect conditions. Her 
digestion was easily disturbed. Mentally she 
was very much above average. Her intelligence 
quotion of the Stanford Revision of the Binet 
Seale was 133, and her performance tests were all 
much above the level of her age. After observing 
Agnes throughout the greater part of the year, 
we are sure that part of her insistence is due to a 
perfectly justified sense of her own competence 
to do the things which were to be done in the 
school. A very commendable desire to be of 
help is also involved. 


GNES’ mother gives the following account 

of her infancy. At birth she was very much 
injured and it seemed doubtful whether her life 
could be saved. Forseven months a daily and in- 
cessant battle was waged to try to find some food 
she could retain. At the end of that time she 
weighed even less than she had at birth. The 
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doctors told her mother that she should never 
be allowed to cry or become excited and that 
every demand was to be given immediate atten- 
tion. Her mother was her complete slave during 
all this period. There is no doubt in her mother’s 
mind that this early and necessary time of indul- 
gence and immediate responses to every need 
is what gave Agnes her start in feeling that her 
desires were the most important thing in the 
world and must be immediately responded to. 
She is an only child of somewhat elderly parents 
and undoubtedly has had a training which failed 
to correct the original handicap. The fault is 
one which cannot be conquered in a short time, 
or by drastic methods. No single spectacular 
incident counts. It is a matter of daily restriction 
and suppression, and of making the child under- 
stand time after time that she must wait her 
turn, that others have capacities equal to her 
own and that their rights must be respected. In 
less than a year, however, we have succeeded to 
a remarkable extent. Although Agnes is still very 
much to the fore with offers of help, there is far 
less of a mere desire to dominate and to be imme- 
diately attended to than there is of a spirit of 
helpfulness and a confidence in her own ability. 
The same result could probably not have been 
reached had the child remained in her own home. 

In the minds of many people a nursery school 
is regarded as a temporary expedient to be used 
in cases where the homes are very inferior and 
mothers have to be employed during the day, 
but it is just as difficult a matter to .train wisely 
children between two and five years of age as 
those between six and ten. 

The equipment which a young child needs to 
develop his best capacity cannot be furnished by 
the average home, particularly not by the city 
apartment home. Space and a great variety of 
indoor and outdoor apparatus are needed. The 
average home lacks not only space but the means 
to provide all these materials, and the wisdom 
to select them. 

We have generally accepted the idea that to 
keep a young child at home continuously with 
its own mother is the best educational treatment. 
As a matter of fact modern science is teaching 
us that it is not best either for the mother or the 
child to have unrelieved and continuous com- 
panionship. Such a situation makes almost 
inevitably for a conflict and clashing of per- 
sonality between mother and child which arise 
out of the unfair strain of continuous responsi- 
bility on the part of the mother. 

The mother who can be relieved for part of 
the day from the care of her child and left free 
to carry out some of her own projects is a better 
mother than the one who is compelled to be 
always on duty with the child. The child who 
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can spend part of the day out of its own home 
and with an educational expert other than its 
own mother, has an enormous advantage of 
varied experience and change of environment 
which makes for the devlopment of desirable 
traits of character and personality. 

Even very young children, although their 
occupations are largely individual and not carried 
out co-operatively in groups nevertheless profit 
greatly by being associated with others of their 
own age. When, under these conditions, they 
are required to make social adaptations they 
understand the reason for the demand. They 
are able to recognize the rights and needs of 
others of their own level far better than those of 
adults. This is true not only for young children 
but also for older ones. 

For all of these reasons, we are convinced that 
nursery schools, in the hands of the highest type 
of educational experts, and used as training 
centers for the older schoolgirls, should be made 
a universal part of our educational system. 


From a paper read before the Michigan State Teacher’s Associa- 
tion. 


¢ 


Americanization Through the Art Museum 
(Continued from page 9) 

life in the remote regions of the earth, Esquimaux 
attacking a polar bear, Arabs and camels at an 
oasis in the desert, and a primitive home in the 
tropical jungle. Another series of six shows the 
development of prehistoric. man. The child’s 
interest in these things is at first one of romance, 
and then of interest in the life and art of these 
strange folk, from whose early struggles came the 
later art of civilized peoples. The history of 
man assumes a sort of unity when revealed in 
the museum exhibits, from the ape man through 
the stone ages, the early dynasties of Egypt, 
classical antiquity and middle ages down to our 
own day. Art museums have always embraced 
archeology and the child is a natural archeologist. 

Cleveland aims to have its exhibits at all times 
of interest to the younger children. It is more 
often called the “‘Drawing Room” than the 
“Children’s Museum”’ as one of its very important 
uses is that of being a place where children may 
draw. The very young children frequently enjoy 
drawing from memory or something ‘out of 
their heads.’”’ Those somewhat older draw the 
birds, butterflies, and shells, then color their 
drawings. Still older children enjoy drawing 
the figures in the models, or drawing the objects 
which are of interest to them either in the Chil- 
dren’s Museum or in the galleries. Pencils, 
paper, and drawing boards are always at hand 
for the use of the children who wish to draw. 
Children of any age may go at any time to draw 
in any gallery. And the museum has a growing 

Continued on page 46 
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A Monthly Review of the New Books For and About Childhood 


EDUCATION THROUGH THE IMAGINATION. By Margaret 
McMillan. 207 pp. D. Appleton and Company, New York. $2. 

This presentation of one of the most important 
objectives in pedagogy comes to us from Margaret 
MeMillan’s experience with the pre-school child 
in her London Nursery School. Although the 
volume had an earlier publishing in England it 
comes to us in its present edition for the first 
time in convenient form for study, and its dis- 
tinctive treatment of its subject-matter gives it 
a place in the hands and thought of every teacher 
and mother who wish to understand just what 
part the imagination plays in infancy and child- 
hood and, as Miss McMillan states, the ‘‘care 
and feeding” of the imagination. 

There is still a question in the minds of many 
adults, so far along the pathway of life that the 
steps of their childhood have left only faint prints 
in the clay, that the imagination and its bundle 
of tricks, the belief in fairies, the seeing into the 
unseen, the merging of personality in that of the 
gods, would better be left unemphasized in the 
thought life of the little child. There is your 
hard-headed business man of the local school 
board. You remember how he objected to the 
appropriation for art materials and fairy tales 
in the school budget? Miss McMillan presents 
this same successful business man as, himself, 
one of the products of a carefully fed and encour- 
aged constructive imagination. 

“The man in the street,’’ she asserts, “for him 
the imaginative is nearly always a mere visionary, 
the person who sees things that are not really 
there at all. Poets, painters, romancers, chil- 
dren—these are supposed to represent the imagi- 
native. Yet it is the creative power of the mind 


which lights up all successful work, which gives 
life and meaning to it at every stage, and gave it 
birth in the beginning; and this is true of the 
dustman’s job as well as that of the artist or the 
Statesman. 


The brain of every man and child 


is a kind of world in which degrees of creative power 
are represented. All our vague hopes, our shad- 
owy schemes represent, as it were, the twilight of 

reative energy. And with every conscious effort 
and desire the mind rises into a fuller light.” 


Placing her subject in today’s life, Miss 


MeMillan says, ‘“‘A new order of workman is 
wanted—not a mere routine worker, but one 


who can use things; enterprise, initiative, plus ~ 
what is lear ned—imaginative! Routine methods, 
fidelity to use and wont, are not all that is needed 
today in craftsmanship, in science, and in the arts. 
Something may appear anywhere and change the 
dull use-and-wont thing into a glowing beacon.’ 
The nursery school, particularly a largely 
attended one such as the McMillan School, 
provides material for a scientific study of the 
manifestations of the imagination in the young 
child. “Our toddler begins,” the author states, 
“by trying to find out how objects resemble each 
other. His manifestations are mainly muscular. 
He is liable to interruption and interference at 
home. It is only since the coming of the nursery 
school that we have obtained a really fair view 
of what has been done in the way of repression 
to many young children. We plan an environ- 
ment with a view to this child’s needs. He may 
experiment and exercise his imagination. The 
long narrow walks of our garden are approached 
by low steps, and he has a sense of exhilaration 
in mounting and running on a high place whence 
he can look down on the world. There are 
jumping-off places where he can make his first 
timid efforts without fear. Along the garden 
walls are low-rib stalls up which he learns to 
climb and from which he soon dares to take flying 
leaps. The motor system develops. The child 


is no longer content even with balls and hoops. 
He begins very early to play inventive and 
dramatic games.” 

While this volume has for its main interest the 
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author’s sympathy with children and an unusual 
personal success in an educational experiment 
rather than a text-book treatment of the subject, 
it makes what is quite as essential, a popularly 
scientific appeal to the student of childhood. 
Such chapters as The Origin of the Imagination, 
Line Drawing and Speech, Animism, Memory 
and Emotion, The Sound Hunger, The Child as 
Artist, The Child as Artisan, Deviation and 
Morbid Types, Imagination in the Science Room, 
and Imagination in the Home are treated from a 
background of sound psychology in a nomen- 
clature for the average reader. The volume 
represents a timely study of the child’s creative 
energy and of the part such a study may have in 
developing power in the individual. 

SILVERFOOT. By Maud Lindsay. 223 pp. Illustrated in color. 

Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Company, Boston. $1.50. 

Maud Lindsay has made a cherished place for 
herself in the heart of childhood. Her latest 
volume is a long story for girls from eight to 
twelve years of age, its style simple enough to 
appeal to the younger child if it is read aloud, 
and its theme and atmosphere as wholesome as 
every tale from this loved author’s pen. The 
story tells of a blooded horse, Silverfoot, left 
in the care of three enthusiastic little girls 
when its master leaves to join the forces of 
the Confederate Army. The incident is true, 


and about it are woven the threads of the plot 


which give the book its imaginative quality and 
its universal touch with child life of any period. 
There is the crowded, busy, interesting life of an 
old plantation, presented in terms of its home life 
and the childlike blacks in their friendly relation 
to the white children who loved them. -Adven- 
ture is found in a mysteriously haunted cabin, 
the passing of a regiment of soldiers to whom the 
girls extend help and hospitality, a delightful 
meeting with a stranger child from the mountains 
and a trip to a Federal camp. 

While the book is interesting as a bit of enter- 
tainment for its young readers, it has for the 
thoughtful ‘“‘grown-up” who selects it a larger 
use. As we are beginning to realize the place 
of the historical novel in the study of history, so 
the ‘‘period” story written for children is an 
education in that it helps to create a feeling which 
will have its development in sympathy and 
vision later. ‘“‘Silverfoot”’ belongs on the chil- 
dren’s shelf of historical literature. 


UNIFIED KINDERGARTEN AND FIRST GRADE TEACHING. 
By S. C. Parker and Alice Temple. 101 pp. The Department of 
Education, The University of Chicago. $0.50. 


A PRACTICAL HANDBOOK FOR STUDENTS IN OBSERVA- 
TION, PARTICIPATION, AND TEACHING IN KINDER- 
GARTEN FIRST, SECOND AND THIRD GRADES. By 
Winifred E. Bain, Gertrude Burns and Eva Van Sistine. 38 pp. 
The Unwersity of Chicago Bookstore, Chicago, Il 


The first of these two notable pamphlets on 
kindergarten-primary procedure quotes from a 
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reporting on contrasted kindergarten and first 
grade equipment. ‘The building has beautifully 
equipped kindergartens. The new kindergarten 
is a large sunny room that opens on a court. It 
has a bay window across one end and many 
windows on each side. The floor is covered with 
cork. ‘Tables of various sizes are scattered about 
the room. There are plenty of small chairs and 
a piano. The blackboards and cupboards are 
low. The color scheme is brown, tan, and 
cream and there are attractive pictures on the 
walls. Every manner of occupation work and 
needed materials are furnished. 

“The first-grade rooms in the same building 
are equipped with forty-eight desks and seats, a 
teacher’s desk, a small table for supplementary 
reading, a phonic chart, a reading chart, a yard- 
stick, and a small cupboard for supplies. The 
teachers must supply all materials for occupation 
and project work.” 

This monograph presentation of teaching in 
the first two years, reprinted from the recent 
series of articles by Alice Temple, Assistant 
Professor of Kindergarten Education of the 
University of Chicago, and the late Professor 
Samuel Chester Parker in the “Elementary 
School Journal,” has for its point of departure 
the needed co-operation of all concerned in the 
education of the child from four to seven years, 
and the lapping over in mental age now known 
from our modern measurements of the kinder- 
garten and first-grade child.. The quotation the 
authors make of the break in the two years is 
made for purposes of history. The first grade 
of today, for efficiency and success, is a modified 
kindergarten. The best kindergarten of the 
present takes thought of the mental age of the 
child, who may be ready for certain of the thought 
subjects which we left, yesterday, to the primary 
teacher. 

Professor Parker and Miss Temple made an 
intensive study of those forces, social and psycho- 
logical, that necessitated a unified program of 
kindergarten and first-grade education. The 
book gives objectives in such a program, and the 
essential organization and adaptation possible 
within the curriculum, particularly as related to 
the little child as a member of society. The 
physical conditions and equipment for this 
changed program are stated and there is a helpful 
chapter having to do with class organization as 
illustrated in the daily program. Not only is 
this matter of program discussed from the 
procedure in the University Elementary School 
of the University of Chicago, but the programs 
of other cities are offered with their emphasis 
on certain subjects and their elimination of 
others, and what is very helpful the relation of 
the literature, rhythm work, occupations, and 
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What a Kindergarten College is 
Accomplishing 


HE report of one year’s achievements 
recently made public by the National 
Kindergarten and Elementary College 
of Chicago expresses the place and 

importance of this branch of education in today’s 
affairs. 

The college had a total enrollment, for winter 
and summer sessions, of 504 students, repre- 
senting 33 states and 4 foreign countries, a gain 
of 15 per cent over the preceding year. 

Upon the request of the President, a survey 
of the college was made by the Registrar and 
Dean of the College of Education of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. As a result of this survey, a very 
satisfactory accreditment has been granted the 
college by the University of Illinois, so that 
graduates who have completed the two-year 
course may receive in the College of Liberal Arts 
and the College of Education a total credit of 
“not exceeding 60 semester hours” which is full 
junior standing. 

Students from the college had practice teaching 
in 70 schools, public, private, and mission, in 
Chicago and suburbs under the direction of 117 
room teachers. In addition, 30 students assisted 
in settlements on Saturdays and in church schools 
on Sundays. The position bureau placed 197 
students in positions,—almost fifty more than in 
the preceding year. These positions were in 
every part of the United States. 

The college added an additional dormitory last 
year and another one for the present year, giving 
at the present time a total of eight dormitories. 

The Public Contact Committee distributed 
11,000 copies of the school paper, and clipping 
returns for the magazines and newspaper articles 
written by members of the college faculty were 
637 articles appearing in 197 publications. 
Representatives from the college attended all 
of the important educational meetings and at 
least 20 lectures were given by Miss Baker alone 
to outside groups and organizations on different 
phases of childhood education. 


The Alumnez Association doubled its member- 
ship and contributed over $5,000 to the building 
fund by benefits held through its different branch 
organizations, and gave two scholarships, the 
Elizabeth Harrison and the Mrs. John N. Crouse, 
to Junior students to enable them to take a third 
year of training. 

There is to be a new building to house this 
home of kindergarten education. The architects 
for the new college building have completed the 
working drawings, and it is the plan of the build- 
ing committee to start operation on the college 
building as early as spring weather will permit. ~ 

The report expresses, through Miss Edna 
Dean Baker, President, its deep appreciation of 
the co-operation and help given it during the 
year by the National Kindergarten Association 
and by members of the Board of that Association. 
It is especially appreciative of the aid given to 
many worthy students through the fifteen repay- 
ment scholarships received through the Asso- 
ciation. 


From Maine 


‘THE Kindergarten Club of Bangor, Me., had 

the pleasure of entertaining Miss Lucy 
Wheelock at a recent meeting. A luncheon was 
given in her honor at the Penobscot Country 
Club, after which she spoke to the kindergartners. 
In the evening Miss Wheelock addressed a large 
gathering of parents and teachers, her subject 
being ‘‘Campaigning for Children.” 

The Bangor Kindergarten Club reports also a 
luncheon for the Maine Kindergarten Association. 
Miss Mary Robinson, Dean of Girls, Bangor 
High School, gave a talk on the “Making of a 
Kindergartner” and Miss Ruth Bristol of Teach- 
ers’ College, Detroit, Mich., spoke briefly on the 
growth of the teacher as well as the child. 

The Maine Kindergarten Association then 
held its annual business meeting and the following 
officers were elected for the year: President, 
Adelaide Mansur, Bangor, Me.; vice-president, 
Henrietta Hanson, Augusta, Me.;_ secretary- 
treasurer, Frances E. Longfellow, Bangor, Me. 


The Kindergarten Chil- 
dren’s Hour is edited by 
} Lucy Wheelock, head of the 
Wheelock Training School 
? for Kindergartners, so it is 
$ practical in every respect. 
; Each volume is full of help 
? and inspiration which you 
¢ will find invaluable in your 
? daily work. 
You'll want this set on 
¢ your table at home. Then, 
? when you are tired after a 
< trying day, The Kindergar- 
; ten Children’s Hour will 
help you to get straight 
with the world and start in 
} again with a smile. It will 
: lift your load on those blue 
? days when you need it most. 


One volume contains just the sugges- 
? tions you need for games and occupations 
} when the program looms emptily ahead. 
¢ Another is a book made up of wonderfully 
? helpful counsel and advice upon the types 
$ of children which you find in your class- 
? room—a book which many teachers tell 
3 us has helped them greatly in understand- 


full payment. 
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32 Please send me the five volumes of THE KINDERGARTEN CHILDREN’S HOUR. If satis- 
> factory I will pay $2.50 within seven days after receipt of the books, and $2.00 a month thereafter 
for five months; or $11.88 within seven days after receipt of the books, if I pay in full. 


ing and handling the difficult children and 3 
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TEACHERS 


can you afford to be without 


‘The Kindergarten Children’s Hour? 


This set of books has helped hundreds of teachers, and it; 
?can help you too! It has opened up the road to happiness } 
{and contentment by giving the answer to the problems that 
: trouble every primary teacher. 


Edited by the Best Authority 


the trouble makers. Another volume of : 
particular interest to you as a teacher is ? 


kindergartners. 
RIGHT HAND AID 


Instead of pondering, wondering, and : 
worrying, let these books be your assist- $ 
ant. Can you really afford to be without ? 
them? It certainly is worth while at least } 
to look them over, and you can do that { 


without its costing you a cent. 


SEND NO MONEY 


All you have to do is to return this coupon. Then we send you 
the books to examine. If they are not just what you want, return 
them within a week at our expense. But if you find they will help 
you, as they have helped so many teachers, send us $2.50 and 
then pay us $2.00 a month for five months, or else send $11.88 in 


an unusually complete collection of stories $ 
which have been? 
tested in many class $ 
rooms and whic hi 
your pupils will: 
love. Then there 
is a book which ex- ? 
plains the everyday 
things of life in a? 
way which children 3 
find both entertain- é 
ing and instructive. ? 
And last is a book § 
of songs and singing : 
games which are; 
the proved favor- é 
ites of hundreds of 2 


5 Houghton Mifflin Company, Private Library Dept., 4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


The University Helps Us 


A course in the unification of 
the kindergarten and _ the? first 
grade is given by Johns Hopkins 
University as a part of its service 
to elementary teachers. 

Five-year kindergarten train- 
ing courses are given in two 
institutions—Wellesley College 
and the University of Cincin- 
nati. The course at Wellesley 
is upon a strictly graduate basis. 
That in Cincinnati is a three- 
year professional course based 
upon a two-year liberal arts 
course as a prerequisite. 

A chair of instruction in the 
welfare of the child has been 
endowed at the University of 
Pennsylvania in the School of 
Education. James 8. Heber- 
ling, Superintendent of the 
William T. Carter, Jr., Republic, 
near Easton, Pa., which was 
discontinued last spring, will 
occupy the chair. 

The National Education As- 
sociation Studies Kinder- 
garten Practice 


A study of “General Practice 
in Kindergartens in the United 
States” is being made under the 
Department of Kindergarten 
Education of the National Edu- 
cation Association and with the 
authorization of the Executive 
Committee of that organization. 
The two means being used 
to determine what constitutes 
“General Practice in Kinder- 
gartens”’ are stenographic 
reports of full kindergarten 
sessions, and returns from a 
questionnaire sent through 
superintendents to a large num- 
‘ber of kindergartens throughout 
the country. Every effort has 
been made to have these reports 
represent public, private, and 
normal school demonstration 
kindergartens in each state and 
the response has been most 
generous. 

The questionnaire which will 
be distributed in February has 
been built with care and has 
been criticized and amended by 
specialists in kindergarten work 
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as well as by experts in making 
questionnaires. The mailing 
list is made up of those super- 
intendents reporting salaries 
apportioned to kindergartners 
in response to the 1923 salary 
inquiry of the Research Division 
of the National Education As- 
sociation. The co-operation of 
all who are interested in scien- 
tific investigations and in pro- 
moting and improving kinder- 
garten work will be greatly 
appreciated by the committee 
in charge, of which Miss Mary 
Dabney Davis of Darien, Conn., 
is chairman. Copies of the final 
report will be sent to those as- 
sisting in gathering information. 


On a Worthwhile Bookshelf 
(Continued from page 42) 

games of the kindergarten to 

the changed social environment 

within which the child of today 


must make his personality ad- 


justments. 

We are undoubtedly going 
through a period of change in 
elementary education. Some 
one tells us that the entire 
mechanism of the Froebelian 
system must be thrown on the 
scrap heap; some one else finds 
a unique place for it in the 
disciplinary development of the 
mind without which education 
will never be complete. Neither 
of these views matters one half 
as much as the fact that we are 
questioning and discussing and 
experimenting with the educa- 
tional materials and objectives 
of the early years. And how- 
ever one feels in these matters, 
it is unquestionable that the 
University of Chicago in its 
school for younger children is 
doing thoughtful work and 
achieving unusual results, par- 
ticularly in the unified program 
of its kindergarten and _ first 
grade. The authors of this edu- 
cational monograph have given 
us a great deal about which to 
think, and the work ought to be 
in the hands of every student in 
training as well as of the teacher. 

A closely related subject, how 
to observe and participate in 
practice teaching in the kinder- 
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A Better Position 


6534 Western Reserence Teachers Wanted IN 
Primary or grade 


your And halt a world away” 
work may be yours in 


the next County or 
State or a thousand 
miles away, as indi- 
cated by this map, 
which shows the num- 
ber of requests we re- 
ceived from employ- 
ers in one season. 

Free enrollment. 

Free copy of ‘‘Step- 
ping Upward.” 


The Western Reference & Bond Association 


Department of Education 


(China) 


Ave 

Rives 


Panam 


432 GATES BUILDING KANSAS CITY, MO, 


Action, Imitation, and Fun Series 


Large Type Editions, Abundantly Illustrated 
in Heavy Line and Shading 


— AIM of these series is to gain such a welcome from beginners 
as greets the better colored sections with every issue of the Sunday 
newspaper, and to utilize it in the mastery of a vocabulary that 
is an ample preparation for the first reader. Tested in the schoolroom, 
it is found that interest is heightened by putting these familiar classics 
into a primer form from which he may learn to read; for childhood de- 
lights to go over again and again the dear old story and tirelessly to 


repeat the doings, once made familiar. Here is the list : 


The Little Red Hen 
The Three Pigs 
The Three Bears 
Jack the Giant Killer 

Red Riding Hood—The Seven Kids 


Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 
Three Little Kittens—Chicken Little 
Hop O’ My Thamb 
Puss-In-Boots—Reynard the Fox 

Jack and the Beanstalk—Sleeping Beauty 


PRICE, 60 CENTS EACH 


Educational Publishing Company 


BOSTON 
234 Boylston Street 


NEW YORK 
221 Fourth Avenue 


CHICAGO 
2457 Prairie Avenue 


KINDERGARTEN 


THE BOOK THAT HELPS 


The Teachers’ Practice Book 


Monthly School Plans 


September to June 


HOUSANDS OF TEACHERS testify to the 
great help which the Teachers’ Practice Book 
mart nas been to them in their daily school work. 
OSHS) It is a book of one hundred double-column 
pages, 9x12 inches in size, bound in paper covers and 
containing the work of a score of different school people, 
authors of note. 


Monthly Plans and Programs for every month in the school year, from 
September to June, inclusive, presented in the book, furnish the teacher with 
just what is needed to supplement the routine school work—just what is needed 
to enliven and vivify and enrich school life and make it very interesting and 
educative. Its use will increase your efficiency as a teacher and further your 
promotion. 


Programs and Exercises—Besides the Monthly School Plans, there are 
School Programs and Exercises for celebrating almost every special occasion 
that is usually regarded in school exercises. The material of this sort is bright 
and popular and is equivalent to 64 pages of ordinary book pages. 


Busy Work—There are Busy Work Calendars for construction by the pu- 
pils from patterns furnished that afford busy work throughout the year—work 
that is appropriate to the season. 


Songs and Games—There are Songs with Music for many occasions and 
seasons. There are Games for Schoolroom and Playground. 


Language Stories—There are Language Stories for Reproduction in Pri- 
mary Language Classes. 


American Authors—There are Author Studies for the Grammar Grade ]) 


Classes. The studies include Irving, Bryant, Whittier, Hawthorne, Lowell, 
Longfellow, Holmes, Field, and Riley. 


Handwork—There is a variety of material for Handwork, Paper Cutting, 
and Construction Work that meets the needs of all elementary school grades. 
It is a veritable Working Plan Book which any teacher should possess and will 
find of constant daily help. 


Equal in contents to an ordinary library size volume of 400 pages 


PRICE 60 CENTS 


All orders filled promptly on receipt of the cash. Address 


GEORGE W. JONES, 
Publisher of School Century. OAK PARK, ILL. 
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garten and elementary school, 
comes also from the presses of 
the University of Chicago. It 
is a guidebook for the student in 
training, and furnishes subject 
material in classified headings 
by the aid of which the student 
of education will be able to see 
what the model teacher is ‘‘driv- 
ing at,” study the physical en- 
vironment of the children she 
is observing, and make out les- 
son plans with intelligence and 
a minimum expenditure of time. 
Such subjects as the artistic ap- 
peal, the health producing fa- 
cilities, and the working equip- 
ment of the schoolroom; types 
of lessons in writing, the con- 
structive activities, number, 
reading and spelling; community 
influences which mold the child 
under observation; story-telling; 
music, plays and games, nature 
and civic-moral training are 
presented in headings for note- 
taking. Record-keeping is de- 
scribed, and the need on the part 
of the teacher for self-analysis 
is suggested. Finally, this help- 
ful little pamphlet has a bibliog- 
raphy for the student which is 
valuable. The scheme of this 
handbook is excellent and it will 


. find a place all its own in the 


student’s brief case. 

Americanization Through 
the Art Museum 
(Continued from page 40) 
collection of material which it 
sends out to public libraries and 
schools. This material is used 
by the teachers in many ways; 
by the history teacher to make 
history more vivid, the crafts 
teacher as a stimulus to good 
‘craftsmanship, the art teacher 

for beauty of design and color. 


OLLOWING the ranks of 

the children, we see them 
studying a special exhibit of 
miniature models for a suburban 
lot with a house and garden, 
textiles of various periods and a 
loan exhibit of paintings by 
their own town’s artists in the 
Cincinnati museum. The total 
attendance of children here for 
a year, over half of whom came 
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Kindergarten Supplies 


We are the Southwestern dis- 
tributers of the Milton Bradley 
Company’s Kindergarten Sup- 


plies and carry a complete line 
of Kindergarten equipment. 144 
page catalogue mailed free on 
application. 


Hoover Brothers 


922 Oak Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


Used fn all the pubhe schools of 
New York for thirty-six years, and 
most all the Boards of kducationio 
the principal cities, tend tor ill- 
ustrated catalogue, 40th edition, 
on Silicate wall, roll and revolving 
Dlackbo»rds, siated cloth, black dia- 
mond slating, book slates, erasers, 
crayons, crayon holders, easels, 
blackboard p'ate In slabs, di viders, 
pointers, stone slate blackboards, 
etc. Manufactured Only by the @ 
NEW YOBE 8!LICAT.j. BOOKSLATECO, 


90-22-24 Vesey New York, 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 


Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 


TheGEO. M. HENDRY Co.,Ltd. 
215 Victoria St. TORONTO, ONT. 


Bradiey's 


A complete line of the best material 
available for educational purposes. 


Reading and Language Materials 
Number Work Supplies 


Water Colors and Crayons 
Drawing Materials and Art Supplies 
Books 
Kindergarten Materials 
Send for our complete catalog of Bradley School Supplies 


Milton Bradley Company, Springfield, Mass. 


Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 
Chicago: Thos. Charles Co,,Agt. Kansas City: Hoover Bros.,Agts. 
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alone, was almost twenty thou- 
sand. Special volunteers, com- 
prising artists, teachers, and 
community workers, conduct 
the children on adventuresome 
“tours” through this museum, 
the need having arisen because 
so many of the boys and girls 
come alone. 

Cincinnati has an interesting 
plan in drawing for its Saturday 
classes with ‘children, that of 
following the periods of history 
through pictures, color prints, 
and objects arranged each week 
from the collections of the 
museum. The children are 
provided with paper, pencils, 
and color crayons, and are per- 
mitted to draw either from the 
collections in the museum or 
from special display 
arranged for them. Each week 
material relating to some sub- 
ject is selected, and a special 
effort to connect the museum 
collections with the history and 
geography as studied in the 
schools. First, primitive art is 
studied. The cave dwellers 
make their appearance with 
illustrations of their drawings on 
the walls of the caves and speci- 
mens of their stone implements 
from the museum collections. 
The Stonehenge on Salisbury 
Plain, as an early example of 
architecture, furnishes material 
for another story. Next come 
the Indian tribes of America, 
beginning with the mound 
builders and including the cliff 
dwellers, the Pueblos and 
Alaskan tribes. Then, passing 
through Egypt, Assyria, Greece, 
Rome, on down through the 
Middle Ages, the work pro- 
gresses each week connecting it 
with the collections actually in 
the museum and supplementing 
with material from the library. 
The story hour deals if possible 
with some hero or character of the 
period illustrated in the morning. 

NITED States Commis- 
sioner of Education, John 
F. Tigert, says: ‘‘No one can 
doubt the immense educational 
value of the art museum. What 
we need is the more effective 
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ACING the light all day; 
subjected to irritating chalk 
dust; correcting papers or do- 
ing research work at night —no 
wonder a Teacher’s EYES so 
often feel Tired, Dulland Heavy. 


A few drops of Murine Night 


and Morning will protect your 
EYES from irritation and keep 
them in a Clear, Bright, 
Healthy Condition. Harmless! 


Write THE MURINE COMPANY 


Dept. 77, Chicago 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 


EYES 


Ten Mother Goose Nursery Rhymes 


By LAURA C. GIESE-GRAY 
Suitable for Home and School Use. 
Imaginative—Psychological—Tuneful 
PRICE, $0.60 


Published by MRS. L. C. G.-GRAY, PELHAM, N. Y. 


FREE SERVICE TO TEACHERS 


The Palmer Method Plan 


The A.N. PALMER COMPANY continues to 
offer to train thoroly and free teachers in the me- 
chanics and pedagogy of Practical Muscular 
Movement sl-odiedlites. Any teacher whose 
yupils have been supplied with Palmer Method 

ext-Books may claim and obtain THE FREE 
COURSE. More than 40,000 teachers are annually 
taking this course.” 

This should be especially interesting to RURAL 

HERS who are struggling unsuccessfully 
with the PENMANSHIP PROBLEM. Thousands 
of such teachers who have relied upon our Normal 
Course through Correspondence, and have been 
given the course free, are now among the most suc- 
cessful leadersin the HANDWRITING REFORM. 
They and their pupils now find joy in the daily pen- 
manship lessons, and in the employment in all 
their written tasks of writing embodying Legibil- 
ity, Rapidity, Ease, and Endusance. 


Write to our nearest office for full information. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
2128 Calumet Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
Pittock Building, Portland, Oregon 


Mailing Lists 


Will help you increase sales 
Send for FREE catalog giving coun 
ousands of classifie 


custom- 


ers--National, State an Individ- 


uals, Professions, Business Concerns. 
99% Guaranteed 
O by refund of each 


ROss-Goua Co, St Louis 
The AUDI-VIDE GAMES 


Teachers, send one dollar for “In Fairyland,”’ the 
Audi-Vide game for First or Second Grade. Also, 50 
cents for 25 new Primary Recitations on cards. 


THE SOUTHEASTERN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
ELK PARK, N. C. 
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KINDERGARTEN 


We Place You in the Better Positions 


a Our Reputation is National— 
“ROCKY ME TEACHERS RS’ Our Service is Unexcelled 


410 U.S.NarT. BANK BLOG. DENVER, COLO. 


Wo. RurFFer, Ph.D., Manager 


Branch Offices: 
PORTLAND, Oregon, N. W. Bank Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Lumber Exchange 
KANSAS CITY, Mo., Rialto Building 


NOTE:—We enroll only Normal 
and College graduates. 


GIFTS For The LITTLE ONES 


Steiger’s Kindergarten Occupations for the Nursery 
Boxes containing a generous supply of correct kindergarten material for one or two 
children at an ey low price: 

Chain Making and Bead Stringing, $0.70 
Card Sewing, $0.70 
Crayon Work ond Painting, $0.70 
Mat Weaving, $0.25 
1o Christmas Cards, $0.40 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 


Our Kindergarten Catalog, 16th Edition, mailed gratis upon request 


E. STEIGER & CO. 49 Murray St. NEW YORK 
Publishers and Manufacturers of Kindergarten Material 


| THE BEST PENCIL FOR FIRST GRADE 


EAGLE PRACTICE rencit co 


Eagle No. 283. Practice Pencil. 


A distinctive pencil for first grade pupils. Large enough in diameter to minimize the tendency toward 
finger -cramping, yet not heavy or clumsy, with a lead soft enough to write with slight pressure. 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 
703 East 13th Street 


New York 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


A Complete Source of Supply for All Kindergarten and Primary Supplies 


THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY 


2249-53 Calumet Avenue CHICAGO 
THE LARGEST SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE IN THE MIDDLE WEST 


Kindergarten Furniture 
Kindergarten Gifts 
Colored Papers 
Modeling Materials 
Sewing Cards 
Educational Cut-outs 


Handicraft Material of all 
kinds 


Word and Number Build- 
ers 


Books for Schools 
Water Colors and Crayons 


FOR ALL GRADES 


Exclusive distributors for Milton Bradley Company in the following states: Illinois, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Michigan, Wisconsin, lowa, Nebraska, Minnesota, So. Dakota and No. Dakota. 


A FULL LINE OF ART MATERIALS 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE. 
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organization for its educational 
use. Our school system has 
been criticized because it lacks 
the proper articulation with life 
and things. There has been too 
little of the actual contact of 
the child with realities while in 
the school; we have not recog- 
nized as we should his need of 
sense perceptions as stressed by 
Froebel, Pestalozzi, and Co- 
menius.”’ 

There is also our present need 
for vision, for strength in the 
exercise of the constructive 
imagination public life. 
Children of today must grow 
up to be the idealists of tomor- 
row in governmental, foreign, 
and domestic relations. This 
stuff of reality colored with the 
idealism of the ages makes the 
fabric of the American art 
museum’s childhood education. 


Building Arithmetic on 
Child’s Experiences 
(Continued from page 17) 

Which had the most? How many 
more did we have than they? For 
practice in this problem let the children 
march in twos. Count by twos to see 

how many there are. 

Problem Twenty: To make a mat. 
The mathematics involved: Group 
idea of numbers, as two or four. Give 
each child a linen mat and colored 
splints. The child weaves over two, 
under four, and so on. Further prac- 
tice: Ring a bell two times, tap on the 
floor three times, etc. Children listen 
with closed eyes and tell what was 
done or imitate. Have a group of 
children at the board. Ring a bella 
certain number of times. Children 
listen and then illustrate by making 
marks on the board. At first give 
just one group of sounds. Later ring 
two, wait, and then ring four. On 
the chalk tray have cards on which 


‘ are colored circles in groups, on one 


card, two, a space, three, etc. One 
child rings the bell or claps to cor- 
respond with one of the cards. The 
other children point to the card desig- 
nated by this action. 

Still further practice in this problem 
is had as two children compete. Give 
each a set of large cards on which are 
circles arranged as one half a domino 
from one to six. See who can arrange 
his in order first. 


Note: This is one of a series of articles on 
primary number work by the Assistant Superin- 


tendent of Schools of Columbus, Ohio. The second, 
carrying on first-grade problems in progressive 
number, will be printed in an early issue of the 


Magazine.— Editor. 
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